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READERS WRITE 





“Patronizing ... Absurd ... Correct” 


I read your patronizing reply to the 
excellent letter of John W. Hamilton, of 
Dedham, Mass., in the issue of Dec. 11, 
with indignation. I was aroused, first, 
because I am jealous for your good name, 
and this reply besmirches it. Secondly, 
as a salesman I am jealous for the stand- 
ing of all salesmen who, if they expect to 
capitalize on the good will of their 
friends, are careful not to offend them... 
But thirdly, and chiefly, I am outraged 
by the crass ignorance about things Rus- 
sian that your reply reveals. In fact, 
you remind me of the farmer who, view- 
ing the giraffe for the first time, remark- 
ed: “There ain’t no such beast”... 

E. Dudley Parsons 
Minn. 


* 7 * 


Minneapolis, 


You say that “in the technique of ruler- 
ship, Mussolini, Hitler and Stalin might 
be likened to three peas in a pod.” To 
me your statement is absurd .. . Russia 
is struggling toward the light of a real 
democracy. It is not a dictatorship now 
any more than is Great Britain, the Unit- 
ed States or France... 

J. E. Hosmer 
Silverton, Ore. 

Your reply to John W. Hamilton is 
just about correct. The forming of po- 
litical parties in Russia or any country 
at this time is not likely to have smooth 
sailing. Russia never had political par- 
ties, not even the ballot, before the Rev- 
olution. 

Artie Isenberg, M. D. 
Jonesboro, Tenn. 


{If other readers in addition to Mr. Parsons think 
the editorial note in question was ‘“‘patronizing,”’ 

PATHFINDER begs pardon. If other readers in ad- 
Sition to Mr. Parsons and Mr. Hosmer think Russia 
is not a dictatorship, PATHFINDER suggests that they 
re-examine current history with care.—Ed.] 


Big Family Issue 
Mrs. J. H. Szold seems to question the 
family of 30 legitimate children. If she 
will get her book of Antiquities by Jose- 
phus, the Jewish historian, she can read 
of one of the old potentates that from two 
wives harvested a brood of 77 offspring. 
Then at the bottom of the. same page an 
editorial tells that our old friend Adam 
had 33 sons and 23 daughters. While 
nothing is said about Adam’s first wife 
having a hand in the production, it is 
quite possible that she did. True, our old 
friend Moses didn’t seem to mention her, 
but history does. 
W. H. McClellan 
Arapahoe, Nebr. 


Hegkles and Roasts Fail to Cook Us 


I have been a reader and subscriber of 
your highly satisfactory publication for 
a long time. This, I think, gives me the 
right to “heckle” the editor, but I am 
not going to do it. 

In each issue of your paper there are 
those narrow-minded, self-appointed crit- 
ics who put the editor on the griddle and 
roast him to a turn. And I am happy to 
say that most of these “roasts” are a verit- 
able “boomerang.” But I ask why? Why 
is your paper the only one that I see 
where these critics vent their spleen 
against the world in general on PATH- 
FINDER? 

If an editor must put up with these 
criticisms I would never make an editor. 
You must be full to overflowing with that 
patience that the Biblical Job is credited 








with. But so long as you are in the game, 
I want to say that you are a good sport... 
Maj, Clifford J. Patton, Ret. 
Kelseyville, Cal. 
_ 


* 


I’ve wondered with each new issue of 
PATHFINDER .. . if by chance there 
might be an occasional word of praise 
and good cheer in the Readers Write arti- 
cles. I find, however, mostly criticisms 
directed at the editor, who like others of 
his class probably does the best he can... 

J. D. Williams 
Rodeo, Cal. 


[Because it finds it stimulating and often instruc- 
tive, PATHFINDER welcomes criticism from readers, 
in whatever way they care to express it.—Ed.] 


“Worm” in Greenbelt’s Core 

I have just finished reading Greenbelt 
in the Dec. 4 issue and am greatly inter- 
ested in it and shall watch its develop- 
ment. Am in sympathy with every move- 
ment to make life easier and better for 
the working people... 

But it seems to me there is a “Worm 
at the Core” in the Greenbelt Utopia. I 
believe it would be much better if the 
settlers were buying their homes on terms 
like rent, than renting them, even from 
the government. The government would 
be getting its money back and the fami- 
lies would have the satisfaction of know- 
ing “they were having their cake and eat- 
ing it too”; putting their monthly rent 
back into their own pockets instead of 
into the landlord’s. Also, if they felt 
the homes would be theirs in time, they 
would consider themselves home owners 
when the first payment had been made, 
and take more pride in caring for the 
property and improving it than renters 
would ... Put a man in a home of his 
own and you have made a better cit- 
ae 

Emma J. Dunham 
Oakland, Cal. 


* . * 


Your very interesting article on Green- 
belt and other model communities brings 
vividly to my mind the “Little Landers” 
colonies established in California by Wil- 
liam E. Smythe in the early 1900’s. The 
same idealism prompted both Mr. Smythe 
and Mr. Tugwell. Mr. Smythe’s colonies 
were intended for city workers who loved 
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’ 
to live on small farms. 
marketed 
The Little Landers colony had a toy 
hall for recreation and discussion, 4) 


this feature was a success. The farmiy 
arrangements were not and, for some re. 
son, all the Little Landers colonic: 
those in San Diego, Los Angeles and < 
Francisco—failed. 

Mrs, D. R. Shepar 
Austin, Tex. 





In Favor of a Lottery 

During the present emergency whe» th, 
government is so badly in need of fund 
to meet current expenditures and _ he|; 
balance the budget, would it not be a goo, 
idea for Congress to pass the bill recent\y 
introduced by Congressman Edward 4 
Kenney of New Jersey, to create a Fed. 
eral lottery to be conducted by and unde 
the supervision of the Federal govery 
ment. Many millions of dollars are sen 
out of this country every year to be j; 
vested in foreign lotteries, so wh) 
keep this money here at home for ov 
own benefit? 

This is not a new idea, the Revoluti 
ary war was largely financed by money 
raised by lottery as was also the fun 
necessary to meet the expenses of th 
first Continental Congress which mv ir 
New York in 1789, 

It is estimated that the Irish swee; 
stakes took sixteen and one half milli 
dollars out of New York City alone t 
one race, 

J. C. Hanc 
U. S. Commissioner, 
Paradise, Ariz. 


China, Possessions and War 

It seems to me that American citizen 
in China have had ample warning t 
leave the war zone in China, Certainly 
their security in China should not enda: 
ger the future of every citizen in th 
U. S. Those who are in China are therd 
for their own interest and should nol 
expect protection in a manner which may 
bring their own country into war. Theré 
is no American investment abroad wort! 
the cost of another war. 

C. W. Philpot 

Laurens, S. C. 


. . * 


I believe that America should dispos¢ 
of its foreign possessions, as the defens 
of them would be certain to offend th 
enemy of any warring nation .. 

2 
Cooper, Ky. 

Rhea Gilbert better read her Bible. Doe: 
she know that General Grant once said 
“I firmly believe America never had 4 
war that might not have been avoided, 
had the right way been taken”? War 
never settled anything. “Thou shalt nol 
kill” means everyone living today, just as 
much as at the time the Commandment 
was given. 

Emma J. Harter 
North Manchester, Ind. 


. . ° 


I heartily agree with Hayward ané 
Hynes in your Dec. 11 issue. I do not 
doubt that we are secretly pledged (0 
England right now to wage war on Japan 
soon ... China will soon have a stable 
government like Manchuria ... I hope 


(Continued on page 17) 
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families 100 years ago were born 
three squalling infants. In 1838 
Henry Adams, John Hay and Clarence 
King began lives that were to make 
them respectively a historian, a states- 
man and a scientist, 

The world they faced that year was 
anything but promising. Abroad, 
bloody wars and bloodier revolutions 
were beginning to crack the rigid po- 
litical mold imposed on Europe by the 
Congress of Vienna. At home, America 
was quaking beneath the worst finan- 
cial panic in its history. 

Many years later, discussing the ex- 
periences of himself and his two con- 
temporaries in his famous Education, 
Henry Adams concluded with these 
half-hopeful, half-despairing words: 

“Education had ended for all three, 
and only beyond some remoter horizon 
could its values be fixed or renewed. 
Perhaps some day—say 1938, their 
centenary—they might be allowed to 
return together for a holiday, to see 
their own mistakes made clear in the 
light of the mistakes of their succes- 
sors; and perhaps then, for the first 
time since man began his education 
mong the carnivores, they would find 
1 world that sensitive and timid na- 
tures could regard without a shudder.” 

if the shades of Adams and Hay and 
King were to walk expectantly about 
the earth as church bells tolled in 
1938, they would see much of a dis- 
tressingly familiar nature. Economic 
control of the machine world that 
had so perplexed Adams had become 
amore crucial problem than ever, On 
two sides of the globe, rattling mus- 
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In the Orient, Many a Mother and Child Knew 


Over a Million Weekly 


‘snifl937 Steered History on a Troubled Course 


ketry and screaming shells were rip- 
ping to tatters the peace to which Hay 
had dedicated his life. Everywhere, 
with brain or brawn, men and na- 
tions were fighting for existence. Even 
so fleeting a glance at the dying year 
as a visiting spirit might take would 
be enough to prove that the world of 
1938 would hardly be one that “sensi- 
tive and timid natures could regard 
without a shudder.” 

ABROAD: In the West there was 
war. With wretched Spain as their 
battleground, champions of two po- 


litico-economic ideologies were at 
each other’s throats, Elsewhere in 
Europe, this bitter cleavage was 


sharply reflected in opposing alliances 
between the Fascist controlled, war- 
weakened “have-nots”—Italy and Ger- 
many—and the embattled democratic 
“haves”—France and England. On 
each side clustered smaller coun- 
tries—the newer, post-war clique gen- 
erally siding with the Fascists, the 
older nations with the democracies. 
By itself stood Communist Russia, sus- 
pected by everyone but hated by the 
“have-nots” and courted by the 
“haves.” 

In the East, too, there was war. 
There tiny Japan, determined to re- 
lieve her swollen population and en- 
hance her international prestige by 
acquiring territory at the expense of 
China, spread terror southward 
through the Orient, In the East, even 
more than in the West, the effect of 
battle was felt far beyond front lines— 
death and injury came not only to sol- 
diers but to innocent noncombatant 
civilians as well. The evil was no re- 
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International 


War Cast a Monstrous Earth-wide Shadow 


specter of persons—its monstrous 
shadow touched all classes, all age 
groups, 

SPAIN: Before 1937 was a week old, 
all Europe was trembling with war 
scares. Balked after six months of 
bloody strife, General Francisco 
Franco was calling on his Fascist 
friends for additions to the tens of 
thousands of Germans and Italians al- 
ready fighting in Spain. Naval “inci- 
dents” heightened the crisis. 

That alarm died away, but others 
followed. All attempts to cut off war- 
torn Spain from the rest of Europe 
were fruitless. Effort after effort of 
the London Non-Intervention Commit- 
tee were shattered on the shoals of 
international hatred and _ suspicion, 
Even as the committee toiled, the war- 
danger fever chart zig-zagged peril- 
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Suffering—In the West, in Spain, Women Wept for Their Dead Beloved 
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ously upward, first with the bombing 
of foreign gunboats in Spanish waters, 
and then with the sinking of commer- 
cial shipping by mysterious Mediter- 
ranean “pirate” submarines, 

As the months wore on, Franco’s 
Rebels ate their way slowly into 
Loyalist territory. After the dramatic 
crushing of the Basques in the north, 
the Rebels had all but the eastern 
third of Spain in their possession. 
Yet, with hundreds of thousands dead 
and the land in utter ruin, no end to 
the strife was in sight as 1937 drew 
to a close, 

DEMOCRACIES: Throughout the 
year, the Spanish war continued to 
shape the diplomatic and domestic 
policies of every European power. 
Great Britain, despairing of peace in 
a warring world, fell back once more 
on armed might. Gearing its whole 
economy to a gigantic armament pro- 
gram costing seven and a half billion 
dollars, it again sought to play its old 
role of “policeman of the Western 
world.” 

This grave decision made, the na- 
tion began with typically British prac- 
ticality to make the best of it. Still 
shaken by the abdication of Edward 
and the consequent blow -to the 
church-state tradition, it crowned 
George VI, as Edward prepared in 
France to wed Mrs. Wallis Warfield 
Simpson, the American divorcee. 

With its ship of state tacking to the 
right, England placed at its helm an 
appropriate skipper — conservative 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain. 
To him fell the task of steering his 
country on the billowing wave of 
arms manufacture—and of preparing 
for the economic drop bound to come 
when the program ends and the wave 
flattens out. 

Across the Channel, Europe’s other 
great democracy was having its own 
domestic troubles. Uncomfortably 
close to the turmoil in Spain, France 
shook with each succeeding crisis. 
French voters, alarmed at the pros- 
pect of yet another Fascist neighbor, 
swung sharply to the political left. 

Under the guiding hand of Leon 
Blum, intellectual socialist-millionaire, 
the Popular Front spent unhappy 
months confronted with a depression 
that could no longer be staved off by 
a policy of economic orthodoxy. Ris- 
ing prices and devaluations of the 
franc brought strikes and popular un- 
rest that finally ended the Blum cabi- 
net, but the Popular Front managed 
to hang on. 

Toward the end of the year, a brew- 
ing revolt by a secret organization of 
“hooded ones” was discovered that 
suggestec a rising Fascist sentiment 
within France. Combating Fascism 
abroad, the Popular Front sent its 
high-browed Foreign Minister Yvon 
Delbos trekking through central Eu- 
rope in an apparently successful at- 
tempt to perfect the intricate system 
of continental alliances between Paris 
and the non-totalitarian states. 

FASCISTS: Bound together in the 


(Continued on page 21) 
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President: Double Trouble 


President Roosevelt, say those who 
know him best, “eats trouble.” He is 
at his best in emergency situations that 
call for quick, direct action. 

Last week, with the Panay incident 
still simmering ominously (see page 7) 
and Congress leaving behind it a 
largely unfinished White House pro- 
gram (see col. 3), the President found 
two such situations. In both he acted 
with characteristic vigor. 

ABROAD: Following his widely ap- 
plauded and unprecedented protest to 
Emperor Hirohito of Japan, Roose- 
velt kept in close touch with both the 
Navy and State Departments while 
@waiting reports of the Naval Board 
of Inquiry at Shanghai on the Panay 
sinking. During the week, he saw 
Secretary of State Hull and Chinese 
Ambassador Dr. C. T. Wang. 

The President backed his strong in- 
ternational stand by two striking pro- 
nouncements. Most important was a 
telegram to Alf M. Landon, who con- 
gratulated the President on his atti- 
tude, attacked “demagogic politics” 
which would “hamstring” the White 
House and pledged his support “in the 
difficult foreign situation.” Obviously 
appreciative, Roosevelt wired thanks 
for Landon’s “generous” message and 
expressed his firm conviction that “we 
Americans have rejected” policies of 
blind isolation and _  peace-at-any- 
price. The second statement was a 
flat rejection of the Ludlow peace 
referendum (PATHFINDER, Dec. 25). 

AT HOME: When the House again 
consigned the wage-hour bill to the 
legislative ash-heap and it became 
obvious that the special session would 
leave most of his program up in the 
air, Roosevelt again acted swiftly. To 
the White House he called Senate and 
House leaders Barkley and Rayburn, 
Speaker Bankhead and Vice-President 
Garner. Chiding them for Congress’s 
poor record, Roosevelt insisted that 
the wage-hour measure be revived 
next session, with emphasis on shorter 
hours and prohibition of child labor. 

Still mindful of the business reces- 
sion, Roosevelt resumed his utility 
conferences, seeing Frank R. Phillips 
of Pittsburgh and William H. Taylor 
of Philadelphia. Later he told re- 
porters that many newspapers and a 
few businessmen were deliberately 
fostering a psychology of fear in the 
nation about the industrial situation. 
To Representative Wilburn Cart- 
wright, who. had stymied the Presi- 
dent’s road economy plan, he ad- 
dressed a note declaring that if they 
persisted in spending, Congressional 
Democrats “obviously must take the 
blame” for another unbalanced budget. 

Other Presidential activities includ- 
ed these: 

q@ An exchange of telegrams with 
President Rafael Trujillo of the Do- 










minican Republic arranging for ar} 
tration of that country’s disput: 
Haiti (PATHFINDER, Nov. 27). 

q Expressions of regret at 
deaths of 66-year-old U. S. Ambas 
‘dor to Great Britain Robert W. }: 
ham and 81-year-old Frank B. Ke! |ogg 
former Secretary of State and co. 
author of the famous Briand-Ke}!oc,¢ 
pact outlawing war. 


a 


Congress: Finale 


Amid loud argument as to whether 
it was a complete failure or a quali- 
fied success, Congress last week 
brought its special session to a close. 
It accomplished more during its tina] 
days than it had throughout the previ- 
ous four weeks. 

In the House, the New Deal suifer- 
ed its worst set-back since the death 
of the Court bill. Rising in sudden 
revolt, southern Democrats joined 
with Republicans to shunt the be- 
draggled wages and hours bill back 
to the Labor Committee “for further 
consideration.” The 216-198 vote 
showed that 10 of the representatives 
who had formerly signed a petition to 
force the bill to the floor had switched 
sides in voting to recommit. 

A strong factor in killing the wice- 
hour measure was opposition from th 
American Federation of Labor, whose 
own plan of establishing flat, nation- 
wide working standards the House 
repudiated. Many thought recommital 
ended all hope for the measure even 
at the coming regular session. 

The Administration fared somewhat 
better with the farm bill. After weeks 
of bitter wrangling, Vice-President 
Garner finally gaveled through the 
Senate version, 59-29. The measure 
then went to committee for concilia- 
tion with the already passed House 
bill. Two obstacles still faced it: 
(1) sharp differences between the two 
versions might balk a final measure, 
and (2) failure to provide new revenue 
to finance crop control might bring a 
Presidential veto. 

One other Administration project 
that reached the conference stage was 
a measure to liberalize the National 
Housing Act in an effort to help th 
building industry. Passed by large 
majorities in both houses, both bills 
would provide Federal mortgages on 
90 per cent of the cost of small houses, 
but differ materially in other respects. 

The last days of the special session 
also saw a “coalition” movement 
among conservative Democrats and 
Republicans fizzle out. The plan was 
to sign up an imposing array of Sen- 
ators advocating an “independent” 
move to encourage industry (PATH- 
FINDER, Dec. 25). But Democrats 
suspected their Republican colleagues 
of trying to trick them into a revolt 
against Roosevelt, and the scheme fail- 
ed even among Republicans. 
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When the special session adjourned, 
sight members were present in the 
senate and less than 100 in the House. 
Those who took the trouble to sum up 
the situation before departing for the 
holidays beheld this spotty record: 

1) Of five measures requested by 
President Roosevelt from the session, 
only the farm bill had reached con- 
ference. One other—wages and hours 
_was dead. Of the three others— 
government reorganization, power 
planning and new anti-monopoly laws 
_nothing had even been heard. 

9) Of three suggestions made in a 
special Presidential message on aiding 
industry, one—housing amendments— 
had reached conference. Another— 
rad economy—had been thwarted by 
q political-minded House committee 
(PATHFINDER, Dec. 25). The third 
-tax revision—was making slow 
progress in committee, 

From these facts, Republicans and 
recalcitrant Democrats concluded that 
the special session was a failure. New 
Dealers, on the other hand, while ad- 
mitting that the record was disap- 
pointing, insisted that at least the 
farm bill was nearly out of the way, 
and that much valuable spade work, 
as in the case of tax revision, had 
been accomplished. 


Labor: Land and Sea 


From such places as ships at sea, a 
Jersey City church, a Baltimore court- 
rom and a Washington, D. C., hotel 
came last week’s labor developments. 

SEA: A rising tide of complaints 
about conditions on American mer- 
chant ships came to a crest. Passen- 
gers on the liner President Hoover, 
stranded when the ship struck a small 
island near Formosa, cabled to the 
U.S. Senate Joint Maritime Commit- 
tee that crew members had become 
drunk, and terrorized women and 
children by breaking into the women’s 
quarters on the island. 

A letter from a passenger on the 
Black Diamond freighter Black Fal- 
con to Senator Royal Copeland of 
New York contained similar charges. 
The letter told of drunken seamen on 
the freighter, bound for Europe, abus- 
ing passengers and throwing cargo 
overboard. Black Diamond officials, 
however, said the charges were 
“grossly exaggerated.” 

In Baltimore, a Federal Court_jury 
found 14 seamen of the government- 
owned freighter Algic guilty of violat- 
ing a 147-year-old mutiny statute in a 
strike off Montevideo last September. 
The crew had protested loading of the 
ship by non-union stevedores. The 
situation gained national prominence 
when Chairman Joseph P. Kennedy 
of the U. S. Maritime Commission 
Wired the ship’s master to have the 
Strikers “put in irons.” Nine of the 
- i were sentenced to two months in 
jail: the others were fined $50 apiece. 

\ngered by the verdict, the Nation- 
al Maritime Union, a C, I. O. affiliate, 
launched a nation-wide drive for 
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International 
Curran Denounced a “Smoke Screen” 


funds to appeal in a higher court. The 
N. M. U., through its lean, sharp-faced 
leader, Joseph Curran, denounced the 
court action as a “smoke screen” by 
shippers to cover anti-union activities. 

PARLEY: Ten weeks of peace nego- 
tiations between committees of the 
C, I. O. and the A. F. of L. came to 
their expected futile end last week. 
When the groups met for a final ses- 
sion at the Willard Hotel in Washing- 
ton, it took only 20 minutes for George 
M. Harrison, A. F. of L. spokesman, to 
emerge into the corridor to say, “We 
broke up; it’s all off.” With neither 
side expecting more meetings in the 
near future, the situation had improv- 
ed not one whit in all the parleys. 

The C. I. O. would not re-enter the 
A, F. of L. unless its entire member- 
ship were accepted as a self-govern- 
ing department. The A. F. of L. would 
re-admit only the 12 C. I. O. unions 
originally in the Federation, and keep 
out the new C. I. O. unions pending 
future negotiations, 

HAGUE: The war between Mayor 
Frank (“I Am the Law”) Hague of 
Jersey City and the C, IL O. went on 
its wordy way last week. Awaiting 
the time when it would test in court 
the right of Hague to deny it the right 
to hold a public meeting, the C. IL. O. 
struck an indirect blow at the mayor 
through a sympathetic group, the 
Workers Defense League. Announc- 
ing its intention to celebrate the 150th 
anniversary of the ratification of the 
Constitution by New Jersey, the 
League met in a Jersey City church. 
By sticking to the topic of the Consti- 
tution, speakers managed to present 
Hague somewhat unfavorably in the 
light of Constitutional guarantees of 
free speech and freedom of assembly. 
At the same time, Morris Ernst, C. I. O. 
counsel, lashed out at Hague’s rule in 
a New York radio address. Hague 
issued a dubious invitation to Ernst 
to speak in Jersey City. “I will guar- 
antee that if he does,” said the florid 
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Mayor, “his friends will not see him 
for a long, long time.” 

LABOR SPIES: After an 18-month 
investigation, the U. S, Senate sub- 
committee on civil liberties released 
the first of four documents on labor 
relations. The first report by Sena- 
tors Robert M. LaFollette, Wisconsin 
Progressive, and Elbert D. Thomas, 
Utah Democrat, warned that corpora- 
tion use of labor spies must end. 

The report said that, within a three 
year period after 1933, more than 
2,900 business concerns had employ- 
ed some form of espionage service 
against labor and had spent almost 
$10,000,000 for men and munitions, 
Illustrating the lengths to which the 
practice had allegedly been carried, 
the committee report said that the 
General Motors Corporation had em- 
ployed one set of spies to report on 
unionization in its plants, . Then it 
had employed‘a second set of spies to 
spy on the first group. Finally, the 
report continued, General Motors, fear- 
ing misuse of its trade secrets, hired a 
third set of spies to spy on the first 
and second, 


Court: Wire-Tapping 

Upholding the right of individual 
privacy, the Supreme Court last week 
incidentally dealt a blow to the ma- 
chinery of Federal criminal prosecu- 
tion. In a 7-to-2 decision, the High 
Bench held that information gleaned 
by Federal detectives from listening in 
on private telephone conversations 
was not admissible as legal evidence, 

In 1928, hearing the Olmstead boot- 
legging case, the Court had ruled that 
wire-tapping was a proper police func. 
tion because no act of Congress spe- 
cifically forbade it. Since then, the 
Federal Communications Act has been 
written into law, and the Court’s re- 
versal of its former judgment was ap- 
parently based on portions of that 
statute which state that “no person” 
shall divulge private conversations by 
telephone or telegraph to “any person,” 

To Justice Roberts, speaking for the 
majority, this seemed clearly to pro- 
hibit “publication” of private mes- 
sages as evidence in court. To Jus- 
tices McReynolds and Sutherland, 
however, the majority decision was 
prompted by an “overflow of senti- 
mentality.” Using the same strong 
language that had marked several of 
his recent dissents, McReynolds ac- 
cused his colleagues of aiding “de- 
praved criminals.” 

The case in hand was an appeal of 
four New York men who had been 
convicted, on the basis of tapped phone 
conversations, of smuggling alcohol, 
The Court ordered a retrial. 

Following their defeat last week, 
Federal lawyers took under consid- 
eration three important questions rais- 
ed by the decision: (1) whether it 
would be necessary to free persons al- 
ready convicted or about to go on trial 
on the strength of phone-tapping evi- 
dence; (2) whether state laws ad” 
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In a Left-Wing Mystery: Juliet Poyntz and the “Robinsons” (I. to r.) 


ting private conversations as evidence 
are now unconstitutional; and (3) 
whether Federal agents could still tap 
wires for their own information even 
though the messages were not in- 
troduced as evidence. 





Mystery on the Left 


Authorities of two nations were 
still puzzled last week over a mystery 
that would have pleased the fancies 
of any writer of fiction about inter- 
national intrigue. 

From Moscow came word of the 
arrest of “Mr. and Mrs. Donald L. Rob- 
inson,” self-styled American tourists 
who had suddenly dropped from sight 
while visiting Russia with the aid of 
faked passports (PATHFINDER, Dec. 
25). The dispatches said the mys- 
terious couple was being held on sus- 
picion of “counter-revolutionary ac- 
tivity,” an offense carrying a possible 
death sentence. 

Meanwhile, back in New York City, 
authorities were piecing together an 
obscure story of conspiracy running 
over at least three years. Diligent 
inquiry produced this meager infor- 
mation: 

Sometime in 1934, “Robinson,” a 
young, bushy-haired man, and “Mrs. 
Robinson” had obtained from the New 
York Department of Public Health 
birth certificates originally issued to a 
boy named Don§ld Louis Robinson and 
a girl named Ruth Norma Birkland, 
both of whom had actually died in 
childhood. The first theory was that 
the two had prowled through Gotham 
graveyards looking for headstones of 
children who would have been about 
their own age had they lived. When 
it was found that neither grave was 
marked, investigators decided the 
“Robinsons” must have followed the 
more prosaic method of searching 
through official files of births and 
deaths. More than a year later, the 
pair had presented the birth certifi- 
cates at the offices of the Manhattan 
“ounty Clerk and received passports 
ugh the mail at an address not 





their own. Who the man and woman 
actually were, when and on what ship 
they had sailed, or what their mission 
in the Soviet might be, were unanswer- 
ed questions. Announcement ofthe 
Moscow charges strengthened belief 
that the “Robinsons” were allied 
either with the Trotskyist branch of 
the Communist party, which opposes 
the Stalinist regime, or with some for- 
eign power hostile to Russia. 
Meanwhile another mystery involv- 
ing left-wing radicals arose to intrigue 
New York. There it was announced 
that dark-haired, dimpled Juliet Stuart 
Poyntz, whom police called “one of the 
10 principal Communist leaders in the 
United States,” had been missing for 
seven months. Her attorney said the 
51-year-old Nebraskan, often a candi- 
date on the Communist party ticket 
but inactive politically since 1934, cer- 
tainly had not vanished voluntarily. 
To fanciful minds, it was plain that she 
had probably met with foul play at the 
bands of international plotters. 


“Break” From Alcatraz 

One day in 1917, a trusty disguised 
himself as an old lady and escaped 
from the U. S. Disciplinary Barracks 
on Alcatraz Island. He was the first 
and, until last week, the last inmate 
to have “broken” from Alcatraz. 

In 1917, Alcatraz was a military 
prison. Since August, 1934, this 12- 
acre reck in San Francisco Bay has 
heen the site of the nation’s most awe- 
some Federal penitentiary. There are 
no longer any trusties. Alcatraz houses 
300 incorrigibles—the Al Capones of 
the criminal world. 

Inside and outside, the precautions 
are thorough. A mile and a half of 
swift running tide separates. the 
“Rock” from the mainland. Tool-proof 
steel bars, tear gas outlets and auto- 
matic gun-detectors, which clang if a 
visitor carries so much as a piece of 
metal, are but a few of the devices 
that have earned for Alcatraz a repu- 
tation as the nearest thing on earth to 
an escape-proof prison. 














Pathfinder 









When, on April 25, 1936, Joe “D 
Bowers attempted to climb the hich 
stone barricades, guards shot him de. 
before he was halfway up the wal] 
To other prisoners, the attempted 
escape was Joe’s “way of comm 
suicide.” Two prisoners not deterred 
by the fate of Bowers were 28-\ 
old Ralph Roe, serving 99 years fo; 
a bank robbery, and 23-year-ojd 
Theodore Cole, under sentence 
years for kidnaping. 

Two weeks ago, the young © 
homans took advantage of the on 
element prison officials have not |! 
able to cope with—heavy fog. l: 
cover of a thick haze, Roe and Cole 
sneaked to the outside gate fence and 
jimmied the lock. Then, there was a 
20-foot leap to the water’s edge. 

That was as far as Warden James 4, 
Johnston, his guards and the crews of 
five Coast Guard cutters could ti 
them. Studying the choppy, stormy 
waters of the bay, Johnston said th 
pair never could have made the s: 
to shore, and it was more than doubt- 
ful that they could have plotted a get- 
away by boat. The others agreed with 
him. But Alcatraz nevertheless had 
its first escape marked up. Whether 
Roe and Cole got away alive 
something Warden Johnston 
never know. 


AMERICANA 


Simple: When a kitten in Anaconda, 
Mont., perched on top of a 2()-foot 
power line pole, policemen, firemen 
and bystanders tried every means to 
get the cat down. But the cat stayed 
aloft. Finally, a five-year-old boy 
utilized the one means his elders had- 
n’t. “Here, kitty, kitty, kitty,” he 
called. The kitten came right down 


. . * 














Report: After investigating a c 
plaint of a disturbance, Patrolman 
Henry Wickenberg of the Minneapolis 
force turned in this report: “Disturb- 
ance Call—to 17 Washington avenu 
north; some poor fellow getting mar- 


ried. His last chance to make a little 
noise.” 
* . . 
Mistake: In Winsted, Conn., Sebas- 


tian Italia and his girl friend had 4 
pleasant auto ride until she mistook 
the dashboard throttle control for 4 
cigarette lighter. As she yanked il, 
the car sped across the street, through 
a plate glass window and into a stor 


* . . 


Primrose Path: The governor 0! 
American Samoa, Captain MacGilliv- 
ray Milne, is disturbed about the “bad 
effect on native morals . . . of outside 
influences.” Last fortnight in his 
annual statement to the Navy Depart- 
ment he gloomily reported the San 
ans were demanding stronger bee’, 
that women were riding bicycles, an¢ 
that American mail order catalogucs 
were popular. 
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IN. OTHER LANDS 
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Japan: Whirlpool 

For nine years, the U. S. S. Panay 
and five other nimble little American 
scunboats have fussed up and down 
the bandit-infested Yangtze River as 
protection for cargoes of American 
tobacco and kerosene going upstream 
for the Chinese market, and cargoes 
of Chinese nuts and camphor, musk 
and tung oil, pig bristles and human 
hair, going downstream for the Amer- 
ican market. 

Her career over, the Panay lay last 
week with her nose in a mudbank on 
the Yangtze riverbottom, where Japa- 
nese bombs had sent her. In sinking, 
she had created an international whirl- 
pool, raised grave problems of Amer- 
ican neutrality, and forced into the 
open a question that has been at the 
bottom of the Sino-Japanese war: the 
question of who rules Japan, of 
whether or not the Army and Navy 
can be controlled by the civil gov- 
ernment, 

Theoretically, the absolute ruler of 
Japan is a slope-shouldered, bespec- 
tacled young man who looks as if he 

id been cut out of gingerbread— 
Hirohito, Dai Nippon Teikoku Tenno 
(Imperial Son of Heaven of Great 
Japan), son of the mad Emperor 
Yoshihito and 124th lineal descendant 
of the first Mikado who mated, say 
the Japanese, with the Sun. 

Hirohito (see cover cut) is so holy 
that the court physician has to examine 
him with gloves on, lest he touch the 
Emperor’s sacred person, Japan has 
a constitution because Hirohito’s 
srandfather, Meiji, graciously gave it 
a constitution; but Hirohito could re- 
voke the gift at any time. Because he 
has been trained from babyhood to 
obey his counselors, Hirohito exer- 
cises no control over the way his em- 
pireisrun, The Army and Navy, how- 
ever, evade responsibility to the popu- 
larly elected Diet by claiming that they 
owe allegiance only to the Emperor 
himself, 

When President Roosevelt broke all 
precedent by requesting that “the Em- 
peror be advised” of America’s shock 

er the Panay bombing (PATHFIND- 
ER, Dec. 25), the Japanese were as 
much astounded as the American peo- 
ple would be if asked to convey a mes- 
sage directly to the United States Con- 
stitution. From the Japanese masses, 
the controlled press carefully cOnceal- 
ed the fact that an American Presi- 
dent had treated the Son of Heaven 

ke what in theory he is—an absolute 
earthly ruler. But Japanese politicians 

id militarists knew of Roosevelt’s 
request and by the week’s end they 
had framed no answer. 

From his mystical pedestal, Hirohi- 
» came down to earth, however, and 
became a factor in Japanese politics. 
President Roosevelt’s message was 
fully reported to him by Premier 
fumimaro Konoye. For a time the 


‘ 
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Cabinet and the military planned also 
to discuss the Panay crisis in the 
Mikado’s presence, but canceled the 


meeting. Should Hirohito reply to the. 


President—should the godhead take 
notice of current events—he would 
transform his own position in the 
Japanese state. 

3y such action, Hirohito would also 
seriously embarrass the Japanese mili- 
tary command, which does not see eye 
to eye with the civil government. 
While Tokyo and Tokyo’s Ambassador 
to Washington were filling the air 
with apologies last week, the Army 
and Navy were trying to explain away 
the “mistake.” Vice Admiral Kiyoshi 
Hasegawa, Japan’s Navy chief in 
China, ended the command of Rear 
Admiral Teizo Mitsunami, the naval 





Hasegawa Punished a Rear Admiral... 


officer most directly responsible for 
the airplane attack on the Panay; and 
sent a detachment of bluejackets to 
fire a salute to the dead over the 
Panay’s Yangtze grave. 

The Army chief, gap-toothed Lieu- 
tenant General Iwane Matsui, also “de- 
plored” the disaster. But the Army 
did nothing about punishing the man 
under whose direct orders the Panay 
was machine-gunned from the ground. 
That man was Colonel Kingoro Hashi- 
moto, leader of the Great Japan Youth 
Party, and one of the hotheaded young 
officers who in February, 1936, organ- 
ized a series of political assassinations 
of elder statesmen to protest against 
a cautious policy toward China. Re- 
ports from Shanghai were that Matsui 
cared not punish politically potent 
Hashimoto, the way Hasegawa pun- 
ished Rear Admiral Mitsunami. 

To whitewash Hashimoto, the Japa- 
nese military attache at Shanghai, 
Major General Kumakichi Harada, is- 
sued a story of the Panay bombing 
which completely contradicted not 
only the stories of American eye-wit- 
nesses but also the apologies made 


Land 
4 
public by the Tokyo Home Office. 

According to Harada, Japanese sol- 
diers were proceeding down the Yang- 
tze in launches when they met the 
Panay and three Standard Oil tankers, 
Taking them for enemy ships, they 
were conferring about what to do 
when three Naval planes suddenly ap- 
peared and bombed the boats, while 
the Panay fired its cannon at the 
shore. The Japanese in the launches 
then dressed the wounds of the in- 
jured (whom they now discovered to 
be Americans) and escorted them to 
shore. 

This account put all the blame on the 
Navy’s planes, and absolved the Army, 
When asked why the Army launches 
had at first failed to recognize the 
Panay’s conspicuous American flags, 
Harada replied, “Some of the boys are 
not very bright.” 

According to the version of Amer- 
icaneye-witnesses James Marshall, Far 
Eastern correspondent for Collier’s, 
Weldon James of the United Press, 


International 


But Matsui Seemed Afraid of a Colonel 


and Arthur Menken, Paramount news- 
reel cameraman, there were six bomb- 
ing planes; the Panay did not fire its 
cannon at the shore; and the Japanese 
launches, far from helping the sur- 
vivors of the attack, joined the naval 
planes in machine-gunning the sur- 
vivors as they rowed to shore. The 
apparent object seemed to be to wipe 
out all living witnesses to the attack 
on the gunboat. Pinned down on sevy- 
eral discrepancies in his story, Harada 
later admitted that it was “doubtful” 
whether the Panay had actually fired 
anything but her anti-aircraft guns, 
His flat denial of the machine-gunning 
contradicted the Tokyo Foreign Of- 
fice, which had admitted that the 
Panay’s lifeboats were fired on by 
Japanese planes and launches, 

When official reports from Lieuten- 
ant Commander J. J. Hughes of the 
Panay began to flash in to Washing- 
ton, they tended so far to confirm the 
unofficial eye-witness accounts that 
the State Department cabled a new 
indignation note to Nippon. The next 
American move depended on word 
from Shanghai, where Rear Admiral 
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Harry Yarnell was conducting an 
official inquiry aboard the U. 5S. S. 
Augusta. 

The fever chart of American opinion 
was nowhere more closely watched 
than in London. As Japanese bombers 
came nearer to British Hong Kong, the 
statements of Foreign Minister An- 
thony Eden in the House of Commons 
grew more and more cautious, The 
Yorkshire Post, which usually re- 
flects his views, discreetly dropped an 
editorial campaign it had begun for an 
Anglo-American naval demonstration 
in the Pacific. Apparently anxious to 
have Washington take the lead, Lon- 
don settled down to watchful waiting. 

Meanwhile, with the _ triumphal 
entry of Nanking, the Chinese war 
entered a new phase. After three days 
during which Nipponese army dis- 
cipline seemed to have vanished in 
wholesale looting, rapine, and butch- 
ery of every Chinese male who show- 
ed signs of army service, General 
Matsui and Admiral Hasegawa formal- 
ly entered Chiang Kai-shek’s fallen 
capital, exchanged congratulations, 
drank rice wine, and feasted on dried 
cuttlefish. The Japanese columns re- 
formed for a triple drive north. Ex- 
cept for one act of defiance in Tsingtao, 
Shantung, where $100,000,000 worth of 
Japanese mills were burned, Chinese 
resistance seemed to have evaporated. 





Russia’s 1,300th 


Congratulations were in order in 
Soviet Russia last week. The occasion 
was the 20th anniversary of the famed 
N. K. V. D., secret political police, 
and celebration of that organization’s 
success in “rooting out the enemies of 
the people.” 

That the N. K. V. D. had performed 
to the government’s satisfaction was 
indicated by selection of the force’s 
anniversary night to announce that 
eight more once high-ranking Com- 
munists had been liquidated by Red 
Army firing squads. All the victims 
had pleaded guilty to high treason on 
behalf of “a foreign power” and were 
executed immediately after a secret 
session of the military collegium of 
the Soviet Supreme Court pronounced 
the death sentences. Their destruc- 
tion raised to 1,300 the known toll of 
lives in Dictator Josef Stalin’s “purge.” 

Outstanding among these latest vic- 
tims were Leo M. Karakhan, 65, for- 
merly Vice Commissar of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and Avel Yenukidze, 60, who 
was an active Communist years before 
the revolution, As a result of his 
long experience in the Orient as the 
Soviet’s first Ambassador to China, 
Karakhan, an Armenian by _ birth, 
doubtless knew more about Far East- 
ern affairs than any of his country- 
men. Because of that knowledge he 
was sometimes referred to as “the 
master spy of the Bolsheviki in the 
Far East.” In 1927 he became Vice 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs and 
head of the foreign office’s Far East- 
ern division. Later transferred to the 
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Near Eastern division, he was sent 
to Turkey as Ambassador in 1934, But 
Soviet displeasure over Near Eastern 
affairs resulted in his recall to Moscow 
last April, when he “dropped out of 
sight.” 

Under Lenin, Yenukidze stood high 
among the Kremlin’s real rulers. Be- 
sides being closely associated with 
Lenin, he was the political mentor and 
close friend of Stalin. For 18 years 
he served as secretary of the Central 
Executive Committee, supreme gov- 
erning body of the Soviet Union— 
from 1917 to March, 1935. But after 
serving little more than two months 
as President of the Transcaucasian 
Republic he was removed from office 
in June of that year and expelled 
from the Communist party. Like a 
lot of other Old Bolsheviki, his down- 
fall paralleled the rise to power of 
Nikolai I. Yezhoff, now Commissar of 





International 
Karakhan: One of the Latest to Go 


Internal Affairs and N. K. V. D. chief. 
While official Russia sang the praises 
of the N. K. V. D, on its anniversary, 
however, sentiments of a far differ- 
ent nature were expressed by Alex- 
andre Barmine, former Soviet Charge 
d’Affaires at Athens, Greece, who 
might have been one of those shot 
last week had he obeyed a recent re- 
call order (PATHFINDER, Dec, 18). 
From his Paris haven Barmine, in a 
copyrighted article in the New York 
Times, again labeled the Moscow trials 
“frauds,” attacked Stalin as a “be- 
trayer” and charged that more faith- 
ful officials had been liquidated than 


the government had revealed. 
re 


France: Return of Delbos 


Last week, it looked as though 
France’s dream of peace in Europe 
through “collective security” and the 
League of Nations would have to be 
revised. 

‘Although Foreign Minister Yvon 
Delbos had just returned from a 6,000- 
mile tour of Poland, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia—the “Lit- 





tle Entente” of French allies- 
“manifestos of confidence,” disce: 
observers noted that this confid 
would in future rest on some! 
quite different from a military 
around Germany and support of 
League. The New York Times’ r: 
correspondent, goateed Frederick 
chall, went so far as to say that 
lective security was dead, even th 
France’s allies had paid lip ser 
io it in thanking Delbos for loan 
which France has obtained and n 
tained their allegiance (PATHF! 
ER, Dec. 25). 

Otherwise, the chief reasons 
the Little Entente’s “confidence” 
France lay in the reassuring sp: 
cles of a warm Anglo-French fri 
ship and the conservative polici 
the Premier Camille Chautemps 
ernment which has shown a 
attitude toward Moscow, indiffer: 
toward Spain, and insistence on 
ternal financial recovery, which 
gurs well for new loans, Only Cz: 
oslovakia reaffirmed unqualified 
alty to France and the League. 
three other nations thinly veiled 1} 
antagonism to the League and | 
preference for bi-lateral agreem: 
over collective security. 

France, however, was expected 
profit from what Delbos learned 
this tour: 

1) The little nations will no lo: 
consent to be used as pawns ag: 
Germany. Rapprochement with ‘ 
many by both France and Great brit- 
ain is considered the key to Europe's 
peace, but must be made with fu! 
consent of the Little Entente, which 
fears a Great-Power agreement that 
would give Germany a free hand in 
the East. 

2) The Little Entente will suppor! 
France, as promised, if it comes to 
war, but meantime, it must be allowed 
to improve everyday political and eco- 
nomic relations with Germany as it 
sees fit. Chief markets for the Litt 
Entente’s raw products are Germ:n) 
and Italy, who, in turn, provide most 
of its manufactured products. 





Spain: Teruel Surprise 


“The enemy has been forced to ab: 
don his advertised offensive agai 
Madrid from the north as well 
against Almeira on the south and | 
lost the initiative. The Insurgent 
have had to meet us on the grou: 
we have chosen.” 


This brief government dispaich 
from Valencia told the story of Spain’ 
civil war last week. While the wii 
ly heralded Rebel offensive failed | 
materialize, the Loyalists picked 
a weak spot in the Insurgent lines and 
capitalized on it. In a surprise of! 
sive they struck at Teruel, Insurg: 
spearhead which for months had m« 
aced Madrid communication lines 

In this mountainous section, « 
ered with deep snow and swept 
biting sub-zero winds, the Rebe!s 
were caught off guard. Not expec'- 
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ing a Loyalist attack there during the 
winter months, they had withdrawn 
their forces, except for an ordinary 
garrison, in preparation for a major 
drive toward Lerida from Saragossa 
and one on the Guadalajara front, ap- 
parently to avenge the Italian route 
there. 

3y attacking at Teruel the Loyal- 
ists had two main objectives: (1) to 
take this important railway and com- 
munication center in the Rebel de- 
fenses, and thereby save their life- 
line to east coast ports, and (2) to 
force the Rebels to divert troops for 
counter-offensives at Teruel, thus fore- 


stalling Insurgent drives on other 
more vulnerable fronts. And the 


plan worked. 

After seven days of fighting, their 
heaviest since the Brunete sally last 
summer, the Loyalists recaptured 250 
square miles of territory and sur- 
rounded the city. By the end of the 
week, Government troops under Gen. 
Sebastian Pozas captured the Rebel 
stronghold, while fighting off half a 
dozen increasingly heavy Insurgent 
counter-attacks, led by Gens. Miguel 
Aranda and Jose Varela, Rebel Gen- 
eral Francisco Franco rushed thou- 
sands of Italian reinforcements from 
other fronts to no avail. Madrid’s 
militarists claimed he had weakened 
ill his lines in Spain by withdrawing 
manpower in his attempts to save the 
city. 

<p 


Canada: Power Figh 


Two years ago when stocky Mac- 
kenzie King took office as Prime Min- 
ister of Canada he announced that he 
would settle jurisdictional : disputes 
with the provinces by agreement 
rather than by the “dictatorial” meth- 
ods used by his predecessor, R. B. Ben- 
nett. Since then, however, the King 
government has had to step in to curb 
by Federal statute the laws of several 
provinces or the powers of their “dic- 
tatorial” premiers. 

Last week the Prime Minister found 
himself with a new jurisdictional 
fight on his hands—this one with 
Ontario over the right to export hy- 
dro-electric power, 

The issue was forced by Premier 
Mitchell Hepburn of Ontario. He and 
King have long been at odds over On- 
tario’s desire to sell excess electric 
power to consumers in the United 
States. When King revealed last week 
that he had refused two applications 
for the right to export power, one 
from a Montreal power company and 
another from Hepburn, Ontario’s 
liery premier charged the existence of 
1 Canadian-United States agreement 
designed to force Ontario into sup- 
porting the St. Lawrence waterway 
development (PATHFINDER, Jan. 16, 
1937). He also said that the Domin- 
ion’s power policy was “Made-in- 
Washington.” 

At Ottawa, Prime Minister King 
denied he was in collusion with the 
United States, upheld the govern- 





OTHER LANDS 


ment’s constitutional right to prohibit 
power export, and declared: “We pre- 
fer not to follow the practices of dic- 
tators. We will settle it on the floor 
of Parliament.” To this Hepburn 
countered with a demand that King 
make public the official “confidential” 
documents relating to negotiations be- 
tween Canada and the United States 
with respect to the seaway. 





Mexico: New Moves 


In the three years since he took of- 
fice President Lazaro Cardenas of 
Mexico has done many striking things, 
But no past action of his could quite 
compare with his two latest moves. 

Last fortnight, despite his long-sus- 
pected dictatorial leanings, Mexico's 
“strong man” actually asked his hand- 
picked Congress to curb his powers. 
In a message to that body suggesting 
the abandonment of the age-old prac- 
tice of permitting the president to is- 
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Cardenas Wanted Less Personal Power 


sue decree laws when Congress is not 
in session, he declared: “The adminis- 
tration I preside over believes that the 
indefinite continuance of this practice 
produces the lamentable result of in- 
creasing executive activities and up- 
setting ...the representative and 
popular system of government estab- 
lished by the constitution.” 

Last week the President sprang an 
equally big surprise when he sudden- 
ly moved to put into practice his long- 
cherished dream of a “workers’ de- 
mocracy” below the Rio Grande. At 
an extraordinary meeting of the 
powerful National Revolutionary Par- 
ty’s executive council he announced a 
plan to abolish that party and replace 
it with a “popular front” of workers, 
peasants and soldiers. Since it was 
founded 10 years ago by former Presi- 
dent Plutarco Elias Calles, the Nation- 
al party has been the dominant politi- 
cal organization in the country. To it 
and its army supporters Cardenas 
largely owes his rise to power. 

Few observers, however, could rec- 


oncile these democratic moves with the 
Cardenas oil, land and railway pro- 
grams. During the first half of his 
six-year term he has nationalized most 
of the country’s railroads and returned 
millions of acres of foreign-owned land 
to Mexican oil producers and farming 
cooperatives. Last week foreign oil 
companies were given another severe 
jolt when the Mexican Board of Arbi- 
tration and Conciliation ordered the 
salaries of all Mexican oil workers in- 
creased by about one-third. Since the 
order affected chiefly the 16 United 
States and British companies with a 
total investment of $450,000,000 in 
Mexico, they protested, claimed the 
order violated Mexican labor laws and 
indicated they would appeal to Wash- 
ington and London for diplomatic aid, 


ltaly: U. S. Trade 


In February, 1871, the United States 
and Italy signed at Florence a treaty 
of commerce and navigation to govern 
their customs matters. A year ago, 
after serving both nations for 65 years, 
the treaty was declared antiquated and 
was allowed to expire early last 
month. To take its place a Tempo- 
rary Commercial Arrangement was 
signed in Rome last week by William 
Phillips, American Ambassador, and 
Count Galeazzo Ciano, Italian Foreign 
Minister. 

Eliminating recent Italian trade dis- 
crimination against American prod- 
ucts, the new arrangement grants the 
United States most-favored-nation 
treatment as regards customs rates, 
quotas and exchange, except for per- 
manent preferential tariffs which Italy 
accords Austria, In return, the Unit- 
ed States agreed to give Italy the bene- 
fits of minimum tariff rates embodied 
in the reciprocal trade agreements 
concluded with other countries, 

Despite its stop-gap character, to 
fill in between the old treaty and a 
new commercial pact now being ne- 
gotiated, this temporary measure was 
regarded as a significant victory in 
American Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull’s fight to facilitate the flow of 
world trade through universal ac- 
ceptance of the reciprocal principle. 
While the treaty now under negotia- 
tion is not a reciprocal one, the im- 
provement in commercial relations be- 
tween the two countries was believed 
to have helped the prospects for the 
negotiation of such a pact. At any 
rate Italy, despite its formula of 
economic self-sufficiency, accepted 
the Hull idea, thus marking at least 
a temporary shift from the totalitarian 
policy of restricted trade. 


ASIDES ABROAD 


No Detour: At Nottingham, England, 
citizens meeting to discuss the na- 
tional rearmament program heard a 
speaker outline a plan for m#nufac- 
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turing cheese in a wartime economy. 
The cheese would be made directly 
from grass, thus dispensing with the 
cow. 

* * * 

Wag: After announcing that a lady’s 
wrist watch had been found in a pew 
and could be claimed at the vestry, 
the parson of an Anglican church in 
Bridgetown, Barbados, wisecracked: 
“We will now sing Hymn 362—Lord, 
her watch thy church is keeping.’ ” 

Plea: Applying for new equipment, 
Fire Chief A. J. Jackman of Underhill, 
Portland, England, declared plaintive- 
ly: “Our 1901 model fire cart is very 
heavy, the springs have gone flat, and 
its appearance causes nothing but 
laughter.” 

Nice Work: Before the Labor De- 
partment of Mexico appeared repre- 
sentatives of a “National Syndicate of 
Beggars.” They claimed they had or- 
ganized 1,500,000 beggars throughout 
Mexico, and said that agents were 
touring the republic to enroll new 
members. They wanted recognition 
as a labor union. 

Ruse: Observing that more babies 
ought to be born in the underpopulat- 
ed state of Tamaupilas, Mexico, Gov- 
ernor R. Gomez decreed a 5 to 20 per 
cent tax on the earnings of all bach- 
elors and widowers over 25, resident 
foreigners included, 


+ * . 


Obliging: A public school board 
meeting in Ottawa, Canada, was rude- 
ly interrupted by a gentleman reeking 
of rum, who floundered noisily up to 
the speakers’ platform. “Somebody 
get a policeman,” urged the chairman. 
The drunk turned and stumbled out. 
In a minute he was back with an 
officer. 

Bobtail: With furrowed brows, mem- 
bers of the Reich economics ministry 
juggled long columns of figures per- 
taining to German cloth manufacture. 
Finally, triumphant, they issued a de- 
cree to the nation. To save several 
million yards of cloth a year, all Ger- 
mans will henceforth wear their shirt 
tails two inches shorter. 

. * * 

Frozen North: Waiting for a train 
into Manitoba, a traveler snatched 
four hours’ sleep at the Hudson Bay 
Junction hotel. When he awoke, he 
raced for the train with a porcelain 
water jug from the hotel wash stand 
in one hand. The train had to wait 
while the traveler’s false teeth were 
thawed out of the hotel crockery. 


- * * 


Machine Age: To the London Sunday 
Times came a gloomy cable from its 
Venetian correspondent. The gondola, 
he said, was doomed. So was gondo- 
lier with his songs and his cheerful 
habit of charging rich American tour- 
ists small fortunes for a ride. A com- 
mercial concern has now introduced 
a fleet of electric launches light as gon- 
dolas, slow enough not to raise a wash, 
and equipped with taximeters, 
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“Number | Gadgeteer” 


Only two men in history have re- 
ceived more patents from the United 
States Patent Office than 61-year-old 
Carleton Ellis of Montclair, N. J. One 
was the late Thomas A. Edison, with 
more than 1,000 patents; the other was 
one John O’Connor, a comparatively 
obscure scientist, who was awarded 
slightly less than 1,000. 

Last week, graying, round-faced 
Ellis was awarded his 700th patent, 
for a new type lacquer paint. Be- 
sieged by newspapermen and pho- 
tographers, he posed in the laboratory 
smock he has seldom worn since 1930, 
and described what it was like to be— 
as the newspapers promptly dubbed 
him—the “nation’s number 1 gadge- 
teer.” He told such things as these: 

His inventions, of which he has an- 
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Only Two Have Excelled Ellis 


other 700 awaiting patents, have in- 
cluded dog-biscuits, non-smudge ink, 
a soap guaranteed not to leave a ring 
around the bathtub, and the “tube and 
tank” process of cracking oil used by 
Standard oil. His discoveries in the 
field of synthetic resins and petroleum 
products have made him a millionaire, 
His main ambition, on which he and 20 
assistants are working, is to achieve 
an everlasting paint, Another inven- 
tion under way is a resinoid fiber to 
make suits completely waterproof and 
thus do away with raincoats. He 
works 20 hours a day and has received 
an average of two patents a month for 
the past 25 years. His chief difficulty 
in life is trying to remember in the 
morning the ideas he has had in his 
sleep. 

Ellis’ patents have generally had 
commercial use, which can not always 
be said of the 800 patents granted 
every week by the Patent Office (since 
its establishment in 1836 the Office has 
given more than 2,000,000 patents). 





Ranging from the ornamental t 
seemingly useless, the patents in 
one week invariably make new 
only for entertainment value. 

Within the last two weeks, the 
fice has issued patents for inventi: 
such as these: a grocery bag that a: 
matically closes itself when filled, 
alarm attachment for automatic m 
ing machines which whistles when t!, 
cow has been milked dry, a dey 
which crushes old razor blades into 
powder for convenient disposal, a 
combination toothbrush and syri: 
which rinses teeth while it scru! 
them. F 

With but slight research one 
find any number of eye-opening fa 
in the history of the Office. For 
stance, Benjamin Franklin was thy 
first cook to use an electric stove; | 
dial telephone is 44 years old; women 
have been granted some 15,000 patents 
and one of the most practicable of 
ventions, the modern paper bag, » 
invented by a woman. 

One of the few government divisi: 
in which receipts, through patent f 
exceed expenditures, the Patent Offic: 
today has about 650 scientists and tech- 
nicians on its staff to examine appli- 
cations. In 1790, when the first Pat- 
ent act went into effect, every patent! 
had to be approved by the President, 
the Secretary of State, Secretary 
War and the Attorney General, T!) 
act lasted just three years, 

a —___ 


Flu Study 


Influenza is one of the world’s mos! 
troublesome diseases, Every winter, 
with appalling regularity, hundreds of 
thousands are stricken with this i!! 
ness, whose symptoms are those of « 
bad cold, but whose effect is sev: 
weakening of the system. 

In the United States alone from 1931 
to 1935, an average of 24.6 persons per 
100,000 died of flu. In the latter y« 
when the death rate was down to 22.1, 
28,230 Americans succumbed. Ever) 
one old enough to recall the World 
war remembers the devastating 1) 
epidemic of 1918-19, when people 
war-crowded cities dropped dead 
without a chance of medical] assista! 
and more than 500,000 persons p: 
ished. 

Last week, with the 1938 flu season 
approaching, doctors of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation were launching 
unusual attack on the disease—a stu 
of the effects of influenza on a whole 


community. As_ subject for their 
eee 
WHAT CAUSES EPILEPSY? IS THERE 


A CURE? 


A booklet containing the opinions of fa- 
mous doctors on this interesting subject 
will be sent FREE, while they last, to 
any reader writing to the Educational 
Division, Dept. P-1, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N, Y.—Advertisement. 
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unique “municipal case history” the 
scientists had chosen a little hamlet 
about 45 miles from New York City 
called Yorktown Heights. 

There, for the next five or perhaps 
1) years, investigators will keep carc- 
ful clinical check on 1,000 of the vil- 
lage’s 1,275 residents. Salt water gar- 
sled by flu patients and blood from 
those believed to to be immune will be 
eal sent to the Foundation’s New York 
laboratories for study and analysis. 

Among the theories to be checked 
d during the lengthy study will be one 
. that animals, particularly live swine, 


— 





n may be carriers of the disease. Tests 
re with ferrets have already shown that 
‘ they are susceptible to flu. If the ani- 
al, mal theory is borne out, it may be 
se possible to perfect an immunizing 
_ serum. 
Many pet-lovers in Yorktown 

Heights, which was chosen from 
fi ng several New York communi- 
- -as “typical,” scoffed at the animal- 
Re carrier theory. Nearly all the vil- 
meer lagers were quite ready, however, to 
OInen do everything they could to aid the 
te study. Speaking for his fellow-towns- 
of men, Town Supervisor Theodore Hill 
explained: 
a “We feel that we are contributing 
te something to science. 
Ofi ir 


tech Ml “Eternal Light” No. 2 


Pat. Out of a storm-blackened sky above 
atent Menlo Park, N. J., one night last sum- 
‘dent. mer a tongue of lightning zipped earth- 
ry of ward to strike a steel tower erected 
“The in memory of Thomas Alva Edison. 


\lthough the tower itself was badly 
twisted, an “eternal light” burning at 
its summit continued to shine. 

Last week at Menlo Park, workmen 


most were putting the finishing touches on 
snter. 1 second monument to which the 
ae of “eternal light” will be transferred. 
Sj Rising 131 feet, 4 inches above the 
of exact site where Edison worked at his 
eve wooden bench half a century ago, the 
new tower points skyward like a 
1931 streamlined candle. Into it and its 
s per 24-foot base workmen have poured 
vear, 1.200 barrels of cement. 
99 4. \top the new monument will stand 
very: the “world’s largest electric light bulb” 
Vorld in tribute to the Edison invention 
g flu which has most widely benefited man- 
le kind, A product of the famous Corn- 
dead ng Glass Works of Corning, N. Y., 


tal the “bulb” consists of 164 65-pound 
ces of ground glass fitted into 


y 
. teel framework. It weighs three 
pason s, is 14 feet high and measures 9 
ocke- feet, 2 inches across at its widest 
1g point. Within, 960 electric lights with 
sien ital power of 5,200 watts will shine 


whol forth from a 24-inch reflector. By 
. diamond-like facets of the glass 


ae | reflect the sun’s rays. An air- 
plane beacon by night, the tower will 
HERE liso be fitted with loudspeakers able 
broadcast organ music from 106 

of fa- t in the air. 
abject ‘he monument, which is the $100,000 
st, to gift of president William S. Barstow 
tional { the Edison Foundation, will be dedi- 
venue, ited next February 11, the date of 


I 


tdison’s birth. By remote control 








from New York City, the light which 
has burned ceaselessly since 1929 will 
be switched from its present tempo- 
rary home to the new monument. 
ntiinnndstiinaeliaRatatneimaaiee 


Briefs 


@ Psychologists of the University of 
Cincinnati reported last fortnight 
that tobacco smoking “accelerated the 
learning” of white rats. The rodents 
were placed in smoke-filled boxes, 
then tested for intelligence in finding 
their way through a maze. “Rats 
fumed for longer periods than 30 min- 
nutes were retarded materially,” the 
psychologists reported. But in gen- 
eral “the smoked rats seemed to be 
more restless and active—noticeably 
more aggressive.” 

Gq Hope that the Eskimo was one 
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The World’s Largest (See Col. 1) 


race immune to cancer vanished re- 
cently with a report that a native of 
Lake Harbor on Baffin Island in north- 
east Canada was afflicted with the 
dread disease. One of 700 examined 
by the Eastern Arctic Patrol, he was 
believed to be the first Eskimo known 
to have cancer. 

@ According to a study just complet- 
ed by Theodosius Dobzhansky, genet- 
ics professor of the California Insti- 
tute of. Technology, 1,500,000 can be 
estimated as the total number of plant 
and animal species known to exist 
in the world. The total includes 822,- 
765 species of animals and 133,000 
species of flowering plants. 





SCHOOLS 


Signs of Decline 


Only a few years ago, educators 
began to moan about the mass produc- 
tion of college degrees. Five years 
from now, however, they may sing a 
different tune, if the prediction made 
last week by Dr. Raymond Walters, 
president of Cincinnati University, 
comes true. 

The year 1943, he said in a report to 
School and Society, weekly educa- 
tional journal, will mark the begin- 
ning of a long decline in college en- 
rollments because of a “diminished 
reservoir of youthful human material.” 
Dr. Walters cited as proof: (1) a de- 
clining national birth rate; (2) the 
wide practice of birth control in fami- 
lies likely and able to send children 
to college; and (3) a 7.7 per cent de- 
crease in 1937 of pupils in the low- 
est six grades, 

Meanwhile, however, college and 
university enrollments continue to 
rise. For the 1937-38 school year, 
registrations reached a grand total of 
1,200,905 full and part-time students, 
a 4 per cent increase over last year, 

Of the nation’s 602 institutions of 
higher learning, the University of Cali- 
fornia, with 22,955 students, has the 
most full-time students, Dr. Walters 
found. ‘New York University, though 
sixth in full-time registration, again 
leads with a grand total of 37,255. Co- 
lumbia University runs second in both 
full and part-time classification, 

Among curricular trends, Dr, Wal- 
ters discerned a gradual decline in im- 
portance of the liberal arts course, 
though it still claims a majority of 
students. Business administration and 
commercial studies are strongly on 
the upward trend, while the rush to- 
ward engineering has slowed down, 


Wisconsin Mode! 


Ever since Adam and Eve, the state 
of nudity has been socially taboo. 
Chief exceptions to this rule have been 
dancing girls, artists’ models, and or- 
ganized nudism cults, 

The strictest limits to all this tol- 
erance, however, have bound the 
campuses of schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. The mere suggestion of a 
nude coed brings forth an uproar of 
shocked protest. Most spectacular 
case of this sort was that of Heloise 
Martin, the Drake University student 
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whose shower-bath pictures for Col- 
lege Humor magazine eased her out 
of college and into a night club in New 
York (PATHFINDER, March 27). 

Last week, in a somewhat similar 
case, the University of Wisconsin, 
eighth largest in the land, won lurid 
headlines when a “nude coed” was 
discovered posing before its “life” 
classes in art. The girl in question, 
Jeanne Smith, said she had been work- 
ing her way through the university’s 
music school in this fashion for a year 
and a half, without objection. 

However, Prof. William E. Varnum, 
head of the art department, cited a 
rule of long standing that prohibited 
coeds from posing in the nude. Only 
professional models, usually from Mil- 
waukee or Chicago, were permitted, he 
said. So Miss Smith’s services were 
ordered discontinued, even though she 
was actually a professional herself, 
and had obtained her job by present- 
ing a card from the Professional 
Models’ Union of New York. The art 
department had not known she was a 
student when she was hired, Prof. 
Varnum explained. 

With her job in the art class thus 
officially ended, Coed Jeanne Smith 
went into seclusion after announcing 
she would wait on tables to pay ex- 
penses for the rest of the school year. 





Kalamazoo Compromise 


By this time, the American public 
has learned to regard strikes by col- 
lege students and coal miners with no 
particular surprise. Chief difference 
between them is that coal miners are 
often successful, while collegians, 
whose demands range from inter- 
national peace to reinstatement of a 
favorite professor, seldom are. 

Last week, however, the 350 students 
of tiny Kalamazoo College, in Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, glowed with pride 
at their rare achievement. They had 
gone on strike to save a popular eco- 
nomics instructor, Dr, Carey K. Gan- 
ong, from expulsion, and they had 
been victorious. 

Dr. Ganong’s year-to-year contract 
had been terminated by President 
Stewart Grant Cole, ex-Baptist preach- 
er, for two reasons: general ineffi- 
ciency, and failure of Dr. Ganong, a 
Canadian, to become a _ naturalized 
American citizen. The students and 
Dr. Ganong immediately walked out of 
classes, claiming the second charge 
was the sole, and unjustifiable, reason 
for the president’s action. They de- 
manded reinstatement of Dr. Ganong 
and a public hearing on the ineffi- 
ciency charge. 

The usual picketing, assembling 
and placarding went on. Then, the 
little band marched on the home of 
Dr. Cole, himself a naturalized Cana- 
dian. They were refused admission. 


But in two days, a student committee 
and the 48-year-old president had 
reached a compromise: Dr. Ganong 
would be reinstated, his future tenure 
to rest entirely on decision by a joint 
conference of the student senate, the 
president and the college trustees. 
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“Hot Money” Cools 


For more than a year now, one of 
the U. S. Treasury’s chief worries has 
been the possibility that heavy for- 
eign funds invested in American 
securities might suddenly be with- 
drawn. Such an event would un- 
doubtedly depress the stock market 
and might have bad effects on business. 

Last week, Treasury officials were 
breathing easier on this score. Harm- 
ful though it was, the business reces- 
sion had, for the time being at least, 
ended fears about “hot money,” as 
temporary foreign stock investments 
are called. Since the stock market 
skidded downward last August and 
business began to turn sour, foreign 
gold has reversed its former trend 
and has been flowing steadily out of 
this country across the Atlantic. Un- 
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Bonnet Told of Money’s Homeward Flight 


official guesses have placed the amount 
of “vanished gold” at between $200,- 
000,000 and $300,000,000. 

Since foreign funds invested in 
American securities have been esti- 
mated at as high as seven billion dol- 
lars, this departing gold was not a 
severe drain on the market. More- 
over, recent transactions have indicat- 
ed that foreign interests have again 
begun to buy on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Relieved by these facts, 
the Treasury nevertheless began an 
investigation to learn whether foreign 
withdrawals had contributed to the 
August-October market slump. 

Other nations had reason to be pleas- 
ed. England, Holland and Switzer- 
land all benefited from the return to 
their shores of capital that had taken 
refuge in this country because of war 
scares abroad ard recovery prosperity 
here, both now temporarily suspend- 
ed. But France benefited most of all. 

Rising to the defense of the Popu- 
lar Front’s financial policies, lean, 
long-faced Georges Bonnet, French 
Finance Minister, was able to tell the 
Chamber of Deputies that almost 10 
billion francs ($340,000,000) had wing- 


ed their way homeward since Au; 
Most of this, he said, had come { 
New York. The inflowing capi{)| 
had enabled France to repay a §° 
000,000 debt to England, incr 
Bank of France gold reserves by | 
billion francs and sell six billion f; 
worth of new government securi| 





1938 Farm Outlook 


How will the farmer fare in 19 

At the end of each year, the U. § 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics « 
itself that question. Its answers 
based chiefly on three factors—) 
vailing crop conditions, expected « 
sumer demand and past experienc: 

The American farmer’s 9-billion « 
lar 1937 income, which topped t 
1936 figure of $7,865,000,000 by 14 pe 
cent, was derived mainly from thr 
sources. Cash for crops totaled §3.- 
840,000,000; livestock and_ livestock 
products brought in $4,280,000,00U 
government payments added $450,000) - 
000. The remainder came from non- 
farming income such as wages oi 
sons and daughters and investme: 

The coming year is expected 
bring slightly less favorable conii- 
tions. Huge crops will probably < 
press prices sharply, and such fa: 
ing costs as labor and prices of pn 
terials seem destined to continue up- 
ward, Government payments will be 
greater, largely because of the in- 
creased loans and subsidies on the 
bumper cotton crop (PATHFINDER, 
Dec. 25), but they will not completely 
offset the declining income. 

Farm living prices, however, 
nol expected to exceed those of 1937 
Some items, notably automobiles, fur- 
niture, shoes and fuel, will contin 
to rise, but others, such as cert 
food staples and cotton and ray 
clothing, will probably be cheaper 

Getting down to cases, the BAE 
made these predictions about thes 
important “agricultural industries”: 

@ The’ expected 18,746,000-bale 
cotton crop will raise the world col- 
ton supply to the unprecedented total 
of 51,500,000 bales, of which 24,006,000 
bales will be American. The Bureau 
hopes increased sales from the larger 
crop, even at low prices, and govern- 
ment payments will be able to keep 
cotton income near the 1937 level of 
$764,000,000. 

q@ Hog slaughter during the coming 
year will probably be somewhat be- 
low the 1936-37 figure of 34,000,000. 
Better feeding from the large corn 
crop, however, will result in heavier 
animals and maintaim the supply of 
hog meat at about present levels, De- 
creased demand both at home and 
abroad will probably lower prices. 

q Reacting to current high prices 
because of good export demanis, 
wheat farmers are expected to surpass 
this year’s record planting of 81,000.- 
000 acres. This would produce, al 
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normal yields, something like a bil- 
lion-bushel crop next year, compared 
with this year’s harvest of 881,000,000 
bushels. Since domestic demand is 
expected to remain at around 660,000,- 
000 bushels and foreign demand will 
probably slacken, the Bureau expects 
1938 wheat prices to be “materially 
less” than those this year. 

@ The 1938 potato’ yield should 
total about 365,000,000 bushels. Some- 
what below this year’s big crop, the 
decline may result in somewhat higher 
farm prices. 

g Abundant feed supplies will pro- 
duce larger numbers of well-finished 
beef cattle for market next year. 
Weakening of consumer demand for 
meat because of 1937’s high prices will 
probably cut down cattle income. 

q The dairy industry seems to be 
entering its most favorable era since 
1930. Supplies of feed grains are 62 
per cent heavier than last year and 
should result in better animals at less 
expensive feed costs. Milk produc- 
tion is expected to jump from 3 to 5 
per cent. Because payrolls are ris- 
ing, increased consumption of milk 
and cream in cities should more than 
offset the increased production, 

2. —_—___—_ 


. 

Parking Problem 
Whereas the excessive number of 
hackney coaches in the city of London 
are found to be a common nuisance, 
the streets and highways being there- 
by made impassable, we command 
that no person or persons permit or 
suffer said coaches to stand or remain 
on any of the streets. 


Almost three centuries have passed 
since His Majesty Charles II of Eng- 
land issued this edict in 1660. What 
was then a royal headache has spread 
democratically. Today, in the United 
States, the parking problem is every- 
body’s headache, a matter of major 
concern to municipal governments, 
police, courts, auto owners, merchants 
and garagemen., 

In the United States, there are 25,- 
(00,000 passenger cars and an addi- 
tional 4,000,000 trucks. Owing to the 
obvious fact that cities were built long 
before the auto industry became a 
giant, municipal traffic facilities are 
almost everywhere woefully inade- 
quate. A prime phase of the problem 
is congestion caused by parking on 
principal streets. Parked cars inter- 
fere with the flow of traffic, hamper 
the passage of such emergency ve- 
hicles as ambulances and fire engines, 
and discourage customers from visits 
to shopping centers. Because of this 
latter point, business men have been 
especially active in promoting efforts 
to improve the situation. . 

One of many such efforts will begin 
in New York City next week. There, 
police will make widespread use of 
summonses, and heavily traveled 
streets will be reclassified—in many 
cases to eliminate parking altogether. 
Other cities, without announcing any 
particular drive, have been trying va- 
rious means to clear the streets, Some 
have sought cooperation from mer- 
chants, asking that deliveries be made 





at night; some have taken direct ac- 
tion, towing parked cars to police ga- 
rages. But the results have been al- 
most negligible. 

Among the more forward-looking 
plans adopted by some cities is that 
which requires builders of large struc- 
tures like theaters, apartment houses 
or office buildings to provide “off- 
street” parking facilities. In San Ma- 
rino, Cal., for instance, an ordinance 
requires new theaters to provide park- 
ing space for one automobile for every 
two seats in the theater. Los Angeles 
zoning ordinances require apartment 
houses to provide “off-street” facili- 
ties for tenants. 

Many merchants, knowing that it 
means dollars and cents to them, have 
their own approach to the problem. 
By making arrangements with nearby 
parking lots, they provide free or re- 
duced-rate parking for shoppers who 
can show sales tickets from the stores. 
Milwaukee, Wis., merchants have em- 
ployed a variation of this system by 
issuing stamps with each purchase of 
a dollar or more; shoppers who show 
stamps from each of three stores may 
park free all day at lots owned jointly 
by the merchants, 

Parking meters, dating back only a 
few years, are among the most recent 
devices used to control parking on 
city streets. These sidewalk instru- 
ments, which charge so much an hour 
for parking, have been storm centers 
in the several dozen cities either usiny 
them or planning to use them. Where 
wisely operated, they have been found 
to be revenue-raisers for municipali- 
ties but they are opposed by those 
who argue that the meter places an 
extra tax burden on motorists and 
fails to eliminate parking congestion. 

Traffic experts believe that the whole 
problem simmers down to educating 
the public to the realization that park- 
ing is not a free privilege, that garag- 
ing will be necessary to keep the 
streets clear. Until then, overworked 
traffic court judges and city officials 
can only wistfully regard the high- 
handed ukase of Charles II who 
sought to solve the problem with ill- 
tempered words, 

° 
Briefs 


@ If a scheme of the National Hotel 


Management Company, Inc., works out, | 


diners may soon find themselves con- 
fronted with menus bearing tempting 
pictures of lamb-chops or apple pie 
instead of mere lines of print. The 
company said current widespread use 
of pictures in newspapers and maga- 
zines made the “photo-menus” de- 
sirable. 

q Workers in the Daly Brothers 
Shoe Company of Marion, Ind., got 
their own plant for a Christmas pres- 
ent. Three years ago, the company 
took over a bankrupt concern and 
hired workers under a clause allowing 
them to buy up.all stock in the cor- 
poration with 2 per cent payments 
from their wages. The shift was ex- 
pected to take five years, but the em- 
ployees completed payments in three, 
and the $23,000 plant is now their own, 
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EDITORIAL 





Obituary for 1937 


Long ago in Candide, Voltaire cre- 
ated a remarkable character named 
Dr. Pangloss. Dr. Pangloss was so 
happily immune to reality that it was 
his good fortune always to see things 
in their better light, always to feel 
optimistic at times of disaster. Ignore 
life’s seamier side, he would say, do 
nothing but cultivate your garden, 
“all is for the best in this best of all 
possible worlds.” 

As “this best of all possible worlds” 
prepares for a new year, it is doubt- 
ful that anybody can be quite like Dr. 
Pangloss. His voice may be heard 
squeaking here and there but it is 
too small to be important.  Life’s 
seamier side can no longer be ignored 
—not even Dr. Pangloss could look 


upon today with cheery aplomb. It 


would be pleasant to review 1937 with 
peace of mind, to say it was a good 
year, to find in it something signifi- 
cant enough to justify the thesis of 
“all is for the best.” But the pill 
can’t be sugared. 

The significant things of 1937 were 
the dark things, and they promise to 
remain the significant things of 1938. 
Internationally, the last 12 months 
demonstrated that civilization had 
learned nothing from the World war. 
Economic pressures led to extreme 
policies among the “have-not” na- 
tions; democracies were put more and 
more on the defensive; contempt for 
treaties and the fundamental human 
decencies became so common that it 
ceased being news; “incidents” filled 
all the major powers with nervous 
tension; while men were at death 
grips in Spain and the Orient, the 
great question became: how will the 
war be confined? 

And in 1937, while the danger of 
another great war grew, mankind 
seemed powerless to bridle its own 
destructive forces. As the year neared 
its end, the jingoists were at it again— 
the air was filled everywhere with 
brave talk about “national honor... 
dignity ... face... teach the bluf- 
fers a lesson.” This was not good 
talk. It set a mood, and it was an 
ugly mood. It was emotional, not 
rational. It swept aside the lesson that 
sober recollection would bring. It 
seemed utterly stupid, utterly unbal- 
anced, in a world that could remem- 
ber 1914, in a world that knew every- 
body lost in the last war and was still 
bitterly paying for it. Whether sanity 
would return in 1938 was a conjecture. 
The gloomy fact remained that no 
minds in diplomacy seemed impres- 
sive enough to be reassuring. 

The growing threat of war abroad 
over-shadowed the economic situation 
at home. Americans could look back 
on’ 1937 only with mixed feelings. 
Pundamentally, there remained much 
to be done before anything like “bal- 





anced abundance” could be achieved. 
Here and there, there was a Dr. Pang- 
loss who said everything would be 
all right if the country merely return- 
ed to “the old way of doing things,” 
if government would keep its nose out 
of industry and agriculture, if labor 
would be quiet. But this was a mes- 
sage full of empty words that ignored 
reality, Most Americans had come to 
realize that the world had changed 
vastly in the last 25 years and that 
the time had come for a broader out- 
look, for social and economic changes 
that would make democracy work at 
a time when democracy was most 
challenged. 

In this much at least, 1937 was not 
wholly dark. We expanded our vis- 
ion; we were not smug; events in our 
own land and in other lands made it 
clearer than ever that this world, as 
we know it now, is not the best of all 
possible worlds, that it can be made 
better. This much was progress of 
a sort sorely needed. It was an educa- 
tion in life, illustrated with living 
examples of stupidity and want that 
must sooner or later be eliminated if 
modern civilization is to carry on. 

However gloomy the events it 
brought, 1937 was a stirring year and 
living in it was a stirring adventure. 
It is not being Dr. Pangloss to say 
that it was good experience, even 
though it revolved around much that 
was not good. Nor is it being a Dr. 
Pangloss to say that hope should be 
real, because there is every reason for 
it. Measured as a unit in the prog- 
ress of civilization, a year is a brief 
interlude. Though 1937 offered little 
for cheering, it offered enough to jus- 
tify the faith that man will someday 
make over his world into something 
he need not be ashamed of. 


q 
Wasn't 1938 Nice? 


With a short history of 1937, such 
as we have sketched on page 3 and 
moaned over above, anyone can recall 
the highlights of the past 12 months. 
But a glance over the shoulder is not 
nearly so satisfying as a glimpse of 
what lies ahead. To the latter end 
we dedicate the following—our sum- 
mary of the next 12 months—without 
benefit of gazing crystal or astrological 
chart. 

q In 1938, there will be no less than 
26 war scares, conveniently spread out 
over two-week periods. By next De- 
cember 31, after the United States has 
glared at everyone from Japan to 
Wales, we shall be daring Holland to 
knock a chip off our shoulder, 

@q Germany will have become so 
confused in its systems of alliances 
and trying to play every end against 
the middle that January 1, 1939, will 
find all her present set-ups scrapped. 
In their place will be a Berlin-Moscow 


Pathfinder 


axis and Italy will be firmly bound 
to Iceland. 

q In Russia, Stalin will have purged 
everyone but President Kalinin. But 
on next Christmas Day, Stalin will be- 
come suspicious of him, too. Stalin 
will then get rid of this last obstac|: 
and will have all 8,300,000 square mile 
of Russia to move around in without 
an enemy, or even a human bein: 
in sight. 

q Japan’s denials of attacks and in 
cidents will reach such a crescendo 
that, by 1939, she will refuse to ad- 
mit (a) that her troops are in China, 
(b) that she has any troops, and (c) 
thaf there is such a place as China. 

In this country developments wil! 
be even more interesting. Aside from 
the facts that the Yankees will win 
the pennant again, that a young man 
named Gzrryk will be the football sen- 
sation of the year, and that a new 
dance called the Medium-Sized Grap 
will sweep the nation, the United 
States will note such developments 
as these: 

@G Congress will hold four specia 
sesions to do the things left undone 
at the special session of 1937. At each 
session, Congress will vote itself mile- 
age expenses and vote either to get 
back or lend again a set of paintings 
to the Corcoran Art Galleries, depend- 
ing on where the paintings are at the 
time of voting. 

g Organized labor will call 423,000 
strikes, The strike movement wil! 
reach such a peak that the day wil! 
come this year when every man, wom- 
an and child in the country will be 
on strike, with the exception of thos: 
who make signs telling what the 
strikes are for. The next day, the sign- 
makers will go on strike because of 
having to speed up production the 
day before. 

@ The business recession will end 
abruptly and Business and the Admin- 
istration will argue loud and long as 
to who is responsible for bringing re- 
covery about. This argument will go 
on until the appearance of another 
recession, at which time Business and 
the Administration will immediately 
switch positions, each willing to credi! 
the other with responsibility. 

q President Roosevelt will deliver 
a speech in Dubuque in which he will 
say that the Budget will definitely be 
balanced in the 1939 fiscal year. Ru- 
mors will have James A. Farley quit- 
ting the Cabinet to take a job with 
(a) Dupont, (b) Hearst, (c) the Unit- 
ed States Chamber of Commerce. 

q The G. O. P. will keep on adding 
members to its policy-making com- 
mittee until everyone who voted for 
Landon will be eligible to a place on 
the body. No matter what document 
then emerges, Republican Chairman 
John Hamilton will call it “another 
Bill of Rights” and say that the Re- 
publican party is “on its way.” He 
will say the same thing in 1939, 1940, 
1941 and 1942 and then will under- 
take to arrange a policy for the Com- 
munist party. 

In short, 1938 will be a nice year, 
full of surprises and excitement. The 
weather: winter, cold; summer, hot. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


O MATTER how many pages there 
LN are in the daily Congressional 
Record (the largest issue to date has 
had 366 pages), it is set up, printed 
and delivered in 12 hours each night 
that Congress is in session, And no 
matter how many times a Congress- 
man says “ain’t” on the floor of Con- 
gress, his speech reads grammatically 
in the Record next morning. 

This state of affairs came to the at- 
tention recently of Representative 
Maury Maverick of Texas. In a speech 
to the House, Maverick had talked 
about “David’s coat of many colors.” 
The Record made it “Joseph’s coat of 
many colors.” In gratitude to the 
sharp-eyed proofreader who had 
caught the error, Maverick arose in 
the House to pay tribute to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

“I asked the Printing Office for a 
report,” said Maverick, “and which 
was sent to me as follows.” (The 
Record next morning caught that “and 
which.,”) 

In answer to Maverick’s query, the 
Government Printing Office spokes- 
nan remembered, offhand, two other 
Congressional slips: a reference to 
“Bancroft’s ghost” instead of Banquo’s, 
and another to “the sinking of the 
Verrimac in Manila Bay.” The office 
refused to tell which proofreader 
caught Maverick’s mistake because it 
would “single him out for commenda- 
tion at the expense of many of his 
fellow workmen who have made as 
‘ood or better catches.” 

Anonymity is the rule in the ram- 
bling, 22-acre Printing Office. One of 
the least publicized of government 
establishments, it is actually the larg- 
est, most complete print shop in the 
world. It could set up, print, and bind 
the entire Bible in 24 hours. From its 
ink manufactory flow 400,000 pounds 

of ink a year, all colors. From its 
presses are spewed 13,000,000 book 
pages a day and two billion postcards 
i year. Its 5,500 employees have their 
own movie theater, named Harding 
Hall in honor of “the first Printer- 
President,” Warren G. Harding, who 
used to operate his own linotype on 
the Marion, Ohio, Star. 

Thirteenth Public Printer of the 
United States is Augustus E. Giegen- 
gack, who began as a journeyman 
printer and served during the war as 
mechanical foreman for the Stars and 
Stripes, the A. E, F. paper in Paris. 
Appointed by President Roosevelt in 
1934, he is an Elk, a Knight of Colum- 
bus, and a deserving Democrat from 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Uncle Sam’s best-sellers are such 
pamphlets as “The Child from One to 
Six,” “Out of Babyhood into Child- 
hood,” and “Clothes Moths and Their 
Control.” “The Wonderful Story of 
Life—a Mother Talks with Her Daugh- 
ter” has sold 169,120 more copies than 
“The Wonderful Story of Life—a 
Father Talks with His Son.” Most 
consistent best seller is a chart called 




















Underwood & Underwood 


Giegengack Runs a 22-Acre Plant 


“Classroom Growth Record.” By last 
July it had sold 2,130,162 copies, or 
nearly 1,000,000 better than Gone with 
the Wind. 


. + * 


N ANY a visitor who has stood at 
i the exit of a government build- 
ing when the clerks were going home 
has remarked on that common capital 
characteristic, Stenographer’s Spread, 
also known as Civil Service Hips. Any 
government worker knows that it 
comes from sitting on a hard office 
chair five and a half days a week, but 
it remained for efficient Evelyn 
Adams, recorder for the General Land 
Office of the Department of Interior, 
to do something about it. 

What she did first was to put up 
posters. Like an agitator distributing 
revolutionary tracts she would slip 
through the corridors of the vast 
Interior building, leaving a trail of 
challenges, in the form of posters, 
behind her. 

“Do Your Clothes Fit Properly?” 
the posters would sneer; or “Do You 
Know How to Sit”; or “Is This The 
Way You Walk” (that one had the 
picture of a duck on it). 

When her propaganda seemed to 
have sown discontent, Miss Adams, a 
former dancer, started a class in 
eurhythmics. The Interior Recreation 
Association gave her permission to use 
the department gymnasium. There the 
80 women who have joined the class 
within a month, meet twice a week. 
Dressed in bathing suits or slacks or 
shorts they do exercises that include 
Russian ballet, calisthenics to limber 
up Typist Fingers, a rotary chin move- 
ment to relieve stiff New Deal necks, 
and a leg drill in high kicking. 

Miss Adams is especially concerned 
about hump shoulders and insists her 
girls learn to walk correctly. She 
jiggles a paper skeleton to show them 
how to balance the parts of the body 
correctly. For general streamlining, 
she advocates a slow, dreamy hula 
hula. 

* . 7 
ONSCIENTIOUS _ correspondents 
who flashed to the nation last 

week the news that President Roose- 
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velt was going to read Dickens’ Christ- 
mas Carol again this year overlooked 
certain minor notes in the capital’s 
Christmas revelries: 

q Readers of the Washington Times, 
spurred on by the editors, were fever- 
ishly thinking up ways to get comie- 
strip Detective Dick Tracy out of the 
decompression chamber into which he 
had been forced by Redrum, the face- 
less fiend. Whoever got Tracy out by 
Christmas stood to win two theater 
tickets to Rosalie. 

@ Toward closing time at Hecht’s 
department store, Santa Claus—who 
wore his beard on his upper lip and 
had large holes in his white gloves— 
was overheard threatening a group of 
small boys in ski pants that they had 
better eat their spinach “or else.” At 
Lansburgh’s store, Santa refused to 
take a child into his arms on the 
flimsy excuse that the child’s wet 
lollipop might get in his beard. Wood- 
ward and Lothrop’s store Santa did 
pretty well until a little girl em- 
barrassed him by shouting that she 
wanted a Dy-Dee doll for Christmas, 
“because it wets its pants.” 
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PRESENTING 





Glenn Frank 


At 10, Glenn Frank was a bright lit- 
tle boy in the country school of Green- 
top, Mo., where his father was a teach- 
er. 

At 20 he was a shining-faced young 
student at the Kirksville, Mo., State 
Normal School; a poor but exemplary 
youth who financed his schooling by 
preaching at small Methodist churches, 
and by addressing evangelist Billy 
Sunday’s overflow audiences. 

At 30 he was an idealistic young 
research assistant for the late Edward 
A. Filene, the Boston merchant who is 
credited with fathering industrial co- 
operatives in America. 

At 40 he was the “boy president” of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Last week, at 50, Frank reaped the 
reward of clean living and anti-New 
Deal utterances. He was invited by 
the Republican party, through Nation- 
al Chairman John D. M. Hamilton, to 
become head of its “committee on pro- 
gram.” He was reported to have 
wired back that if he could arrange his 
affairs so as to accept, he would con- 
sider it “the greatest honor of my 
life.’ As head of the committee, he 
would have the important job of shap- 
ing Republican policies for the 1938 
and 1940 campaigns. 

Glenn Frank at 50 is an immaculate- 
ly tailored man with thinning black 
hair plastered on an egg-shaped skull 
above a smooth, dark-eyed, intelligent 
face. He was born Oct. 1, 1887, in 
the hamlet of Queen City, Mo., but 
nothing in his dress or diction betrays 
his middlewestern background. His 
voice is a mellow baritone, well-suited 
to radio delivery. When he meets 
people he looks them unflinchingly in 
the eye and gives them a firm hand- 
shake. He is happily married to a 
minister’s daughter, has an upstanding 
son, Glenn, Jr., at Harvard, attends 
the Methodist church, and can claim a 
blameless past. 

As early as 1927 Glenn Frank was 
named first on a list of six great po- 
tential Presidents suggested by H. L. 
Mencken, then editor of The Amer- 
ican Mercury and sage of American 
letters. In the spring of 1936 there 
was a small Frank-for-Republican- 
Nominee boom which was lost in the 
Landon stampede. But by last month 
Frank’s name was beginning to bob 
up again in the resolutions of Republi- 
can clubwomen. If he accepts the 
G. O. P. job, ambitious Glenn Frank 
will be in the position of seeming to 
have been sought by, rather than to 
have sought, political office. 

When Frank was still president of 
Wisconsin University, he once opened 
a session of the Wisconsin Senate with 
the prayer: “Almighty God .. . help 
us to realize the sanctity of poli- 
tics .. . Save us from thinking about 
the next election when we should be 
thinking of the next generation.” To 
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Frank Can Claim a Blameless Past 


the job of thinking about the next 
election for the G. O. P., Frank should 
bring a certain sanctity, as well as a 
gift for phrase-making. 

Another Frank trait which ought to 
be useful in politics is his unwilling- 
ness ever to make a flat statement. His 
latest book, America’s Hour of Deci- 
sion, was written in 1934 to protest 
against President Roosevelt’s “exten- 
sive and extraordinary powers.” Its 
chapters bear such titles as: Democra- 
cy Flouted, Freedom Invaded, Science 
Betrayed, Education Hamstrung, and 
Nationalism Amuck. Yet even this 
alarmed treatise is qualified through- 
out with the phrase—‘on the other 
hand.” His enemies say he straddles 
issues. His friends say he is broad- 
minded, 

Before America’s Hour of Decision, 
Frank had written three books in his 
own name, two in collaboration. His 
first book, Stakes of War, which he 
wrote with Lothrop Stoddard in 1918, 
was a detailed summary of political 
geography at the time of the Armis- 
tice. 

When Frank helped write Stakes of 
War he was still in Edward Filene’s 
employ. He had gone to Filene from 
Northwestern University, where he 
won a Phi Beta Kappa key and an 
M. A. degree. Stakes of War impress- 
ed the president of the Century Pub- 
lishing Company, who invited Frank 
to become assistant editor of Century 
Magazine. In 1921 he became its “boy 
editor-in-chief.” In 1925 he had a 
telephone call from Zona Gale, the 
novelist, She said that the regents of 
Wisconsin University had voted to in- 
vite Frank to succeed the retired pres- 
ident of Wisconsin. At 38, youngest 
college “prexy” in the country, Frank 
moved into the $90,000 official resi- 
dence on the shore of Lake Mendota 
at Madison, 

Frank had drafted a covenant for 
the League of Nations which was con- 
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sidered by the Peace Conference at 
Versailles. He belonged to the Com- 
mittee for the Defense of Sacco an 
Vanzetti. His books contained such 
statements as: “No society can reck 
upon stability if one extreme of 
population consistently gets more tha 
it earns and the other extreme ear 
more than it gets.” Because of these 
things, he was attacked, after he ca: 
to Wisconsin, by the Red-baiting (| 
cago Tribune and the Hearst pres 
and by witch-hunting politicians. 
1932 the Wisconsin legislature c 
ducted an official investigation of 
leged Communism on the Madison 
campus. During: these attacks Fra 
was defended only by the left-wi 
and liberal press, 

Yet when Frank was ousted las! 
January by an 8 to 7 vote of the uni 
versity regents on charges of “malad- 
ministration,” it was the Eastern pre: 
and the Association of Newspap: 
Publishers of America that thunder: 
in his defense. The left-wing pr: 
lined up behind Progressive Governo: 
Philip H. LaFollette, to whose polit- 
ical influence the ouster was attribu 
ed. 

Those who had hailed Frank in 1925 
as the Great Liberal were calling him, 
in 1937, the Great Gliberal. Son 
charged that he looked on Wisconsin 
only as a stepping-stone to a politics 
career, Others resented the fact that 
the Franks had hired Madison’s firs! 
butler, employed a ¢hauffeur, and gave 
lavishly formal dinner parties to 
which humbler members of the fac- 
ulty were seldom invited. Even 
Frank’s spats and cane were derided 
The basic complaint seemed to be that 
“Prexy’s” $15,000 annual income, $3,- 
500 Lincoln limousine, and $20,(0)) 
yearly stipend for writing a daily ec 
ijtorial syndicated in 64 middlewestern 
newspapers, had made him conser, 
tive. 

On his side Frank claimed that Wis- 
consin had risen, during his regime, 
from seventh to second place among 
American universities. He pointed out 
that Wisconsin had blazed an educa- 
tional trail with its Experimental Col- 
lege.7 

To this claim, Progressives counter- 
claimed that Frank had let the Expe 
imental College die by yielding to the 
pressure of old fogies on the faculty. 

With a sympathetic press and a rep- 
utation enhanced by student demon- 
strations in his favor, Frank left Wis- 
consin. In July he got a highly-paid 
job as editor of Rural Progress, « 
magazine distributed free to 2,000,000 
middlewestern farm homes. His work 
is in Chicago, but he still lives near 
Madison, 

To the penning of Republican man- 
ifestoes he will bring an oratorical 
touch. Most people are spellbound by 
his alliterations and glittering gener- 
alizations. But his enemies say, rath- 
er unkindly, that he is a man in love 
with the sound of his own voice, 


t From 1925 to 1930 students in this college ur 
Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, ex-president of Amher 
studied—instead of the usual freshman required 
courses—the economics, art, literature, science and 
philosophy of the ancient Greeks. They devoted the 

year to American history. There were 1 


quizzes or bluebooks. As juniors they were admitt ed 
to the regular university curriculum. 
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NAMES 


Postmaster General JAMES A. FAR- 
LEY last week regretfully closed the 
fourth-class post office of Grassy 
Point, N. Y., his birthplace, None of 
the town’s 300 citizens, many of whom 
remember Farley as a tall youth called 
“Stretch,” was willing to take the $25- 
a-month postmaster’s job, The U. S. 
Post Office recognized the incident by 
eleasing a five-page account of Far- 
ey’s sentimental intervention in be- 
ialf of other village post offices. 
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Staunch supporter of her father’s 
olicies—including his demand for 

big families’—Countess EDDA CIA- 
NO, daughter of BENITO MUSSO- 
LINI, gave birth to her third son. The 
child’s name is Marzio. News of the 
lew arrival was relayed to delight- 
ed Mussolini by his son-in-law and 
Foreign Minister, Count GALEAZZO 
CIANO. 

In Marshall, Mo., 49-year-old SANTA 
CLAUS added ditch-digging to the odd 
jobs he has been doing to support his 
wife and seven children, Claus, who 
because of his name was once invited 
to speak on a national broadcast, said 
that he was too poor this Christmas 
even to buy stamps to answer the 
thousands of letters he had received 
from all over the country. 

When movie star ROBERT TAYLOR 
planned to visit Sweden, Swedish film 
fans who knew him as a co-star with 
their own great Greta Garbo planned 
a gala reception, Arriving by air, 
Taylor popped out of the plane and 
flashed his million-dollar smile ex- 
pectantly. From the crowd stepped 
an enthusiastic but slightly befuddled 
Swede to blurt into the microphone: 
“Long live Robert Taylor, winner of 
the Nobel prize.” 

Rumors that Philippine High Com- 
missioner PAUL V. McNUTT will be 
a candidate for the Democratic nom- 
ination in 1940 gained ground when 
the Indianapolis, Ind., Star reported 
he would resign his post to return to 
this country next spring. 

Miss Mary T. Walker, worker in a 
Valdese, N. C., hosiery factory, recent- 
ly became the bride of ALABAMA 
PITTS, former athletic star of New 
York’s Sing Sing prison, Pitts, whose 
real name is Edwin Collins, had to 
appeal to baseball czar Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis before he was al- 
lowed to play professional baseball 
after his release from prison. 


. 7 * 


For the 34th time, ORVILLE 
WRIGHT, first man to fly in a heavier- 
than-air machine, last week celebrated 
the anniversary of his 12-second 
flight in 1903. His celebration con- 
sisted in doing exactly the same thing 
he had done on every previous anni- 
versary—refusing to discuss his part 
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Wright Marked an Anniversary Silently 


in the pioneering achievement. Would- 
be interviewers were forced to fall 
back on the view once expressed 
by Wright: “The most talkative bird 
in the world is a parrot, but he’s a 
poor flier.” 


READERS WRITE 


Continued from page 2) 








Japan will preserve the peace in 
the Orient... 
E. M. Bube 
Berlin, Md. 
Commandments Poll 

In your issue of Dec. 11, department of 
Religion and Society, you give the results 
of a poll of the students of the New York 
University School of Commerce, and it is 
quite gratifying to know that a majority 
of the students allow that the Ten Com- 
mandments are worth observing in this 
day when all are expected to fall down 
and worship the god, Science. It isn’t so 
very far in the ancient past when such a 
poll would be expected to give a 100 per 
cent vote in favor of said Commandments. 
Does this vote have any connection with 
the statement made in Dr. Alexis Carrel’s 
recent book, “Man, the Unknown,” that 
our nation is deteriorating? 

William M. Carle 
Lake Creek, Ore. 

In the Commandments poll taken by 
James Frascella, I notice Commandments 
regarding sex conduct drew heavy oppo- 
sition votes. The older tobacco gets, the 
better; age mellows it. I don’t blame 
young students for voting as they did, 
for they are not aged. I want to state 
that the worth of these Commandments 
today is beyond human estimation. A 
good way to modify one’s viewpoint, who 
views them from the opposition, is to 
note Revelation, Chapter 2, verses 20, 21, 
22 and 23. Read the curse of Jezebel .. 
I wish that all the youths of America 
were mellowed by age and could conceive 
the point. 

Norflake N. Fipps 
Salem, Mo. 

There is an eleventh Command that is 
just as much of a Commandment as any 
of the ten. Read Exodus 22:18 and see if 
you can cast an affirmative vote. 

Thad Curry 
Lewistown, Mont. 








Still Coughing? 


No matter how many medicines you 
have tried for your cough, chest cold, er 
bronchial irritation, you can get relief 
now with Creomulsion. Serious trouble 
may be brewing and you cannot afford 
to take a chance with any remedy less 
potent than Creomulsion, which goes right 
to the seat of the trouble and ‘aids nature 
to soothe and heal the inflamed mucous 
membranes and to loosen and expel the 
germ-laden phlegm. 

Even if other remedies have failed, 
don’t be discouraged, try Creomulsion, 
Your druggist is authorized to refund 
your money if you are not thoroughly 
satisfied with the benefits obtained from 
the very first bottle. Creomulsion is one 
word—not two, and it has no hyphen in 
it. Ask for it plainly, see that the name 
on the bottle is Creomulsion, and you'll 
get the genuine product and the relief 
you want. ( Adv.) 


Think of it! Your 
HOSPITAL BILLS 








when you are sick or hart! 
Remarkable Liberal Plan 

Covers hospital residence, operating room, 
anaesthetics, X-ray—jaboratory examination ,medi- 


Taken Care of ati 
for only money for heavy bills 
pays bills forenly3 1/3 a day! 

Oe Te WRITE FOR NEW 
HOSPITAL-CARE PLAN 
cine — even ambulance. Available to men — women 
(includes childbirth )—children over 16. Write! 
PRUDENCE HOSPITAL SERVICE ‘State. 
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Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 


—McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
—Modern Komances, 1 yr. 
—Open Road (Boys) 16 mes. 
—Parent's Magazine, 


2 6 mos. 

oe —Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. _ poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
—Christian Herald, ¢ mos. Romantic Magazine, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —Screen Book, 1 yr. 


—American Boy, 8 mos. 

—American Fruit 
Grower, 2 yrs. 

—Breeder’s Gazette, 


2 yrs. —Successful Farming, 2 yrs. 
—Houschold Magazine, —Trte Confessions, I yr. 
2 yrs. —Weman’s World, 2 yra, 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 


No change or substitution jn the list of magazines 

permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one 

Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 

with remittance to PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, 
. C. Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 
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MOVIE WORLD 
“The Ten Best” 


What were the ten best pictures 
of the year? 

Up until a few years ago the au- 
thoritative answer to this question 
could be had, supposedly, only from 
the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences. Because the Academy 
has been suspected of “playing poli- 
tics,” however, its critical impartiality 
has been challenged by both individ- 
ual movie reviewers and specially se- 
lected committees. 

Last week, nearly ten weeks before 
the Academy was to announce its de- 
cisions on the best pictures and actors 
of 1937, the first of an expected flood 
of “ten best” lists was given out to 
newspapers. Coming from the Com- 
mittee on Exceptional Photoplays of 
the National Board of Review of Mo- 
tion Pictures, the list was regarded as 
one which carried more weight than 
will any other appearing before the 
Academy awards are made on March 3. 

As the best movie of all in 1937, the 
committee chose “Night Must Fall,” a 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer picture which 
starred Robert Montgomery in his first 
serious role. Other pictures on the 
list were “The Life of Emile Zola,” 
“Black Legion,” “Camille,” “Make Way 
for Tomorrow,” “The Good Earth,” 
“They Won't Forget,” “Captains Cour- 
ageous,” “A Star is Born” and “Stage 
Door.” 

Because the “best pictures” are not 
necessarily the biggest box-office hits, 
the committee gave out a second list of 
ten based on popular appeal. Ranked 
according to box-office value, these 
were: “The Good Earth,” “The Life of 
Emile Zola,” “Captains Courageous,” 
“Lost Horizon,” “Stage Door,” “A Star 
is Born,” “Dead End,” “The Prisoner 
of Zenda,” “Conquest” and “Camille.” 
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You'll Be Seeing 


Man Proof (M-G-M): Myrna Loy has 
temporarily abandoned both farce and 
William Powell to co-star with Rosa- 
lind Russell, Franchot Tone and Wal- 
ter Pidgeon in a quadrangle romance 
drama. Interspersed with brittle 
comedy lines, “Man Proof” is essen- 
tially a serious study of what happens 
when a worldly-wise young lady is 
thwarted in love. When Walter 
Pidgeon, play-boy, marries Rosalind 
Russell, Miss Loy publicly announces 
that she is out to win her old love 
away from his new wife, but she dis- 
covers that she really loves Franchot 
Tone, a newspaperman, The smooth- 
ness in the acting, the handsome sets 
and costumes help make “Man Proof” 
appear more brilliant than it actually 
is. The picture is apt to please wom- 
en more than men. 


* * * 











Wells Fargo (Paramount): Out of 
one of the most vivid periods in Amer- 


‘jean history has been made one of 


the most colorful pictures in Para- 





Frances Dee Romances with Her Husband 


mount’s history. “Wells Fargo” brings 
together into a moving and romantic 
story the numerous stirring events of 
the quarter century between 1844 and 
1869. The Mexican War, the Civil 
War, the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia and the invention of the tele- 
graph are all touched upon. But pri- 
marily “Wells Fargo” is the story 
of the expansion of transportation in 
America and of the men who helped 
unite the nation by linking the eastern 
and western seaboards. To tell so 
much in so little time, Frank Lloyd, 
producer and director has woven his 
story around the romance between 
trail-blazer Joel McCrea and Frances 
Dee, his wife both on and off the 
screen. Bob Burns, Lloyd Nolan, 
Ralph Morgan and Mary Nash give the 
picture splendid support. 





ON THE AIR — 
Mae West, Hot Water 


“Profane,” “obscene,” “indecent,” 
“vulgar,” “filthy,” “dirty,” “sexy” and 





“insulting to the American public.” 
Such words as these were found by 
Chairman Frank McNinch of the Fed- 





A Storm Broke over Mae West 
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eral Communications Commission a: 
he combed through his mail in Was! 
ington last week. In a deluge of le! 
ters came one of radio’s most violen| 
floods of public protest against a sing], 
broadcast. In its wake was left th; 
threat of investigation by the FC( 
of Congressional action and of 
Legion of Decency crusade agai: 
radio suggestiveness, 

Responsible for the nation-wide 
storm of condemnation was a brie! 
radio skit starring the film actress M 
West on Chase & Sanborn’s Sunda 
night program a fortnight ago. Ste; 
ping before the microphone for one 
her rare radio appearances, the high 
est-salaried actress in America, wil 
the aid of Don Ameche, screen ani! 
radio actor, presented a burlesque 
the biblical story of Adam and Eve. |; 
her languid voice Eve (Mae Wes! 
berated “long, lean and lukewarm 
Adam (Ameche). When the adama 
Adam of the skit had been banished 
from the Garden after eating the for 
bidden fruit, he suddenly discovered 
that Eve had fascinating lips and eyes. 
A silence following his remarks o 
these assets of Eve was cut short by 
her “oh!”—a word that apparent! 
had more than a single meaning [ 
radio listeners. 

The first important protest can 
from the Rev. Dr. Maurice S. Sheeh 
of Catholic University, Washington 
D. C., where Don Ameche once stud 
ied. Describing the skit as “the lov 
spot in all broadcasting history,” | 
called for a Legion of Decency cru 
sade “to protect the sanctity of th 
home from radio” and he demanded a: 
immediate investigation by the FC( 
Public letters of apology came from 
the National Broadcasting Compan, 
and the J, Walter Thompson advertis 
ing company which handles the Chase 
& Sanborn program. In addition, the 
sponsors of the program broadcas! 
their regrets last week. 

Indicating that it would take more 
direct action, the FCC “in order to 
determine the facts” ordered NBC to 
furnish it with an exact transcript of 
the skit and with the names and loca- 
tions of the stations which reproduced 
the program. One fact which Com- 
missioner MecNinch had already deter- 
mined was that the letters to his office 
marked a “uniformity of thought” re- 
garding the program. Besides such 
letters of protest from the public, pro 
posals were put forward in Congress 
to: make the hot water hotter by sub- 
jecting the skit to a searching investi- 
gation. The proposals, however, were 
not expected to materialize. 

Last to add their voice to the pro- 
tests that had piled up last week was 
the movie studio employing Mae West. 
The studio contended that the actress, 
who years ago was jailed in New York 
for a sexy play called “Sex,” had 
originally “objected to the skit on the 
ground that anything connected with 
Adam and Eve was too closely asso- 
ciated with religion to be made into 
comedy.” Producers of the air show, 
~ Studio claimed, had overruled 

er. 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Best Athlete 


Nine years ago when diminutive 
Katherine Rawls of Florida was found 
to be ailing with some form of rheu- 
matism, her father took her to a swim- 
ming coach and instructed him to give 
her a “water cure.” 

That the cure had been effective in 
more ways than one was evident last 
week when 18-year-old Miss Rawls, 
winner of six national swimming titles 
in a year, was voted the best feminine 
athlete of 1937 by sports writers all 
over the country. The vote was taken 
by the Associated Press for the seventh 
consecutive year. Results of the poll, 
however, showed Miss Rawls only one 
point ahead of Anita Lizana of Chile, 
new holder of the United States ten- 
nis title and Estelle Lawson Page, 
national golf champion. Miss Rawls, 
with 11 first-place ballots, totaled 53 
points, and her two closest competi- 
tors got 52 apiece. The voting was 
the closest in the history of the poll. 

Others receiving votes for the lead- 
ing woman athlete of the year were: 

Alice Marble, former U. S. tennis 
champion; Jadwiga Jedzrejowska, 
runner-up U, S, title tennis; Helen 
Stephens, record holding track star; 
Patty Berg, runner-up in U. S. title 
golf; Marion Miley, western golf cham- 
pion; Babe Didrikson, 1932 winner of 
the poll, ex-track-star and now a pro- 
fessional golfer; Lenore Kight Win- 
gard, professional swimmer; Mrs. Opal 
S. Hill and Mrs. Charles Newbold, 
Ameriean golfers; Mrs. Stella Walsh, 
Polish track star; and Miss Sonja 
Henie, former world champion fig- 
ure skater. 
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Alien Barbara 


“I hereby absolutely and entirely 
renounce my United States citizenship 
and all rights and privileges there- 
unto appertaining and abjure all al- 
legiance and fidelity to the United 
States of America.” 

With such words one of America’s 
wealthiest and most publicized heir- 
esses a fortnight ago relinquished her 
citizenship in the country where her 
vast fortune had been made. On the 
same day that pickets were walking 
in front of three New York Woolworth 
five-and-ten cent stores with signs de- 
nouncing $15.60 a week as adequate 
wages, Countess Barbara Haugwitz- 
Reventlow, inheritor of the $42,077,- 
328.53 Woolworth fortune had walked 
unobserved into the Federa] Court- 
house in New York City to end her 
allegiance to America. 

Not until the Countess was well out 
at sea last week, on her way back to 
her palatial London home, was the 
reason for her unaccompanied over- 
night visit to this country revealed. 
In a formal statement, her lawyers de- 
clared that her marriage to Count 
Haugwitz-Reventlow, a Danish subject, 
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Countess Barbara: No Longer an American 


had automatically made her a Danish 
subject also, but by reason of certain 
Federal statutes she did not auto- 
matically lose her United States citi- 
zenship. This dual nationality, her 
lawyers stated, had resulted in “vari- 
ous legal complications.” What these 
complications were, was left to specu- 
lation. Tax experts pointed out that 
by her action she had eliminated the 
right of the United States to collect 
two-thirds of her estate when it 
passes to her son Lance, now 2 years 
old. It was also pointed out, however, 
that she would not be exempted from 
paying ful] taxes on her income de- 
rived from sources within the United 
States. 

The 25-year-old Countess, the for- 
mer Barbara Hutton, was once before 
relieved of a dual nationality when 
she divorced her first husband, Prince 
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Best Remedy for 
Coughs is Easily 
Mixed at Home 


Needs No Cooking. 






Big Saving. 





To get the quickest relief from coughs due 
to colds, mix your oWn remedy at home. Onee 


tried, you'll never use any other kind of 
cough medicine, and it’s so simple and easy. 

First, make a syrup by stirring 2 cups 
granulated sugar and one cup of water @ 
few tnoments, until dissolved. A child could 
do it. No cooking needed, 

Then get 2% ounces of Pinex from any 
druggist. This is a concentrated compound 
of Norway Pine, famous for its prompt at- 
tion on throat and bronchial membranes. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle, and add 
your syrup. Thus you make a full pint of 
really better medicine than you could buy 
ready-made for four times the money. It never 
spoils, and children love its pleasant taste. 

And for quick, blessed relief, it has no 
equal. You can feel it penetrating the air pas- 
sages in a way that means business. It loosens 
the phlegm, soothes the inflamed membranes, 
and eases the soreness. Thus it makes breath- 
ing easy, and lets you get restful sleep. 

Just try it, and if not pleased, your money 
will be refunded, 


2% She Got :400" 
~ fora Half Dollar 


Juill pay CASH he 
As OLD COINS, BILLS ond STAMPS 


post yowscar it 
aid $400.00 to Mrs. Dowty 
; Texas, forone Half Dollar; Ye 
J.D. Martinof Virgini a $200, 06 
, for a single Govper Cent. Mr. 5 
: Manning of New York, $2,500.00 for 
“ oneSilverDollar. Mre.G. F. Adams ,Ohio, 
received $740.00 for a few old coins, I will pay big prices ¢ 
for all kinds of old coins, medals, bills and stamps, . 
§ WILL PAY $100.00 FOR A DIME! r 
1894 S. Mint ; $60.00 for 1913 Liberty Hoga Iie Nickel (not Bufele, ; 
and hundreds of other amazing prices for col Send 4c 


Large Illustrated Coin Folder an oe particulars. It ly 
mean much profit to you. Write tod 


B. MAX MEHL, 156 Mehi Bide. F FORT WORTH, 
(Largest Rare Coin Establishment in U. 8) 
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Dahlia-Flowered, 4colors, 
Scarlet, Yellow, Lavender, Rose, 





Palma = Cleansing Oil 


For beautiful, satin-emooth skin. Tria/ bottle 1c. 
CARLON, 6305-B University Ave., CHICAGO, KL. 
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CHOOSE YOUR GIFT! 


We have given millions of fine gifts to 


boys and girls, and all the family—but 1938 
beats all records. Any gift shown here—and 


Eastman 
Camera 


scores of others in our FREE GIFT BOOK—is 


table and Flower Seeds at 10c large pack. 


Or, if you prefer, keep cash commission of 
one-third. WRITE TODAY for seeds and 
gift book, fully explaining plan. 


Send No Money—We Trust You NL uz, Me 


AMERICAN SEED CO. 
— we Lancaster, Pa. 3 ( a 
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Alexis Mdivani on May 13, 1935, the 
day before she married her present 
husband. Now, neither divorce nor 
the death of her second husband will 
change her newly assumed status as 
solely a subject of Denmark. Her re- 
nunciation of United States citizenship 
can be revoked only if this country 
goes to war within a year of the date 
on which she signed the papers. Other- 
wise the American-born Countess can 
become a citizen again only by under- 
going the procedure which is required 
of any other alien. 


FASHIONS 








Number 4546—A colorful addition to a wardrobe, is 
this festive little frock that flares its skirt in gayest 
fashion! Don’t you like the soft bodice shirring and 
simple neckline? Designed for 12 to 20 and 30 to 40. 
A 16 requires 354 yards 39 inch fabric. 

Number 4493—Jaunty, indeed, is this captivating 
kiddies’ jumper-mode!l that invites a variety of saucy 
blouses! Pretty and practical in gingham plaid with 
contrasti blouse of monotone pique. Designed for 
2 to 10. 6 jumper, requires % yard 54 inch fabric; 
blouse, 114 yards 36 inch fabric. 

ber 4483—For ‘‘at home’’ wear what could be 
comfier and more flattering than this wrap-around 
frock that can be donned in a jiffy. It’s lines are 
Slenderizing, too! Designed for 34 to 48. A 36 re- 
Quires 44% yards 36 inch fabric. 


Price of patterns 15c each. Send for our Pattern 
and see how easily you can add to the joys 
everyday and “‘special’’ events with the latest 


and outfits exactly suited to your style. 
this book alone is 15¢; book and a 


ether, 25c. Address Pattern Editor, 
ATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 














PASTIME, LUCIDS 


Tumbler Stunt 


Here is a stunt anyone can perform 
without any practice whatsoever. The 
only materials needed for it are six 
tumblers—drinking glasses—and some 
water, Fill three of the glasses with 
water, then line the six glasses up in a 
row on a table with the three filled 
ones on the left and the three empty 
ones on the right. 

With the glasses in this position, the 
stunt is to move only one glass and 
have a row of glasses alternating full 
and empty, with no two of the same 
sort side by side. After studying the 
row of glasses most spectators will 
say they can do it by moving two 
glasses, but one—well, it just can’t 
be done. 

When all have given up, the per- 
former requests that they pay special 
attention to see that he moves only 
one glass. Then picking up the sec- 
ond or center full glass on the left 
end of the row he pours the water 
from it into the empty center glass 
on the right side of the row and re- 
places the empty glass in its original 
place between the two full ones. Thus 
every odd glass is full, every even one 
is empty, and the trick has been done 
by moving just one glass. 








Brain Teaser 


A motorist driving at 48 miles per 
hour passed a bus going 42 miles per 
hour in four seconds. If the length 
of his car was four yards, what was 
the length of the bus in feet? An- 
swer next week, 

Answer to Last Week’s—The man 
had 190 posts and the distance around 
the plot of ground was 600 feet, 

——_————— 


Smiles 

Daughter—Hello, daddy, have you 
read that book I gave you for Christ- 
mas? 

Daddy—No, my dear, your mother 
is reading it to see if it’s fit for me to 
read. 


Boogy—Isn’t it strange! My best 
ideas come to me while I am washing 
my hands. 

Woogy—Say, old man, why don’t 
you take a bath? 


Mikhail—When you have an argu- 
ment at your house, does your wife 
take part? 

Harefoot—No, she takes all of it. 


Jack—The more I look at you, dear, 
the more beautiful you seem. 

Christy (expectantly)—Yes? 

Jack (brutally)—I ought to look at 
you oftener, 


Mary—I thought you and Tessie 
weren’t speaking, 

Roberta—Oh, yes, we are now. I 
wanted to find out what Elsie told 
her about me. 





Pathfinder 


Stubblefield (in art gallery)—Aunt 
Irma, this is the famous “Angelus,” }, 
Millet 

Aunt Irma—Well, I declare! That 
man has copied the picture on the 
calendar that has hung in our kitche: 
these 20 years. 


Tourist—Can I get a room fo: 
three? 

Hotel Clerk—Have you a resery: 
tion, sir? 

Tourist (indignantly)—Do I look 
like an Indian? 


Irate Parent—T’ll teach you to mak: 
love to my daughter, young man. 

Suitor—I wish you would, sir. I'm 
not making much headway. 


Joe—If ’'d known you were so ex- 
travagant I would never have married 
you. 

Dot—If I hadn’t been, father would 
never have let you. 


Jimmy—Elsie, you have teeth like 
pearls, 

Elsie—You brute! Are you hintin 
that I have a mouth like an oyster? 


Flubb—What caused the big colli- 
sion today? 

Dubb—Two motorists after the sam: 
jaywalker. 


PROSTATE 


Gland Sufferers 


Nervous Debility, Frequent Night Rising, Leg 
Pains, Lame Back, Lumbago, Sexual Weak 
ness, Kidney and Bladder Trouble, Chroni 
Constipation, Despondency, Restlessness at 
Night are only some of the ailments, differing 
in individuals, that can often be ascribed t 
lesion of the Prostate Gland. 


COUNTLESS NUMBERS AFFLICTED 


Countless numbers of men suffer from these ail- 
ments and other physical shortcomings without 
knowing that very frequently they are caused by 
prostatic failure. 


MANY DOCTORS ENDORSE MASSAGE 


Massaging for the alleviation of Prostate Trouble 
is as old as time, and some of the most outstanding 
authorities in the medical profession recommend mas 
sage as a safe effective treatment. (See Reference 
Book of the Medical Sciences, Vol. 
VII, 3rd Edition.) 
USE “PROSAGER” 

—a new invention which enables 
any man to massage his Prostate 
Gland in the privacy of his home. 

It often brings relief with the 
first treatment and must help or 
it costs you nothing. No drugs 
or Electricity. 

UNSOLICITED LETTERS 

OF GRATITUDE 

Each month we receive scores of 
unsolicited letters of gratitude and 
—s o— hg the DR. W. D. SMITH 

osager—the following letters are , 
typical of those received. ween 


Mr. M. J. Rabbitt, 142 W. First St., Woodstock, Ml., 
states: I consider it my duty to inform you that the 
Prosager which you sent me so promptly arrived 
April 12th and has worked wonders in my case. Mr 
M. A. Montgomery, R. R. 2, Rimersburg, Pa., writes 
in his letter: I don’t know hardly how to praise your 
Prosager enough, but think if a lot of sufferers would 
only risk a little, they could be relieved of suffering 
Mr. Jos. Weaver, Hopewell, Va., states: For two years 
I have not been able to work more than four or five 
days at a_ time, but thank God for you and your 
Prosager, I can work every day now. 

We do not publish our users’ letters unless we have their 
permission to do 80. 


FREE BOOKLET Explains Vital 
Details and Our TRIAL OFFER 


A one cent post card with your name and address 
plainly written is all that is necessary, address card to 


MIDWEST PRODUCTS CoO., 
B-925, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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Jan. 1, 1938 
THE YEAR— 


(Continued from page 4) 


cause of Rebel Spain, Italy and Ger- 
many saw their political stars rise 
high in the heavens of 1937. 

At home, siab-jawed Duce Musso- 
lini was busy singing the praises of 
the “new Roman empire” and con- 
solidating his country after the strain 
of the Ethiopian campaign. In his 
land, unpredictable Fuehrer Hitler 
pondered increasingly pressing prob- 
lems of economic self-sufficiency and 
ran afoul of the Protestant and Catho- 
lic churches in his efforts to commit 

il Germans to the “holy” faith of the 
state. Nazi economic policies, already 
extreme, took another turn to the left 
when General Wilhelm Hermann Goe- 
ring replaced the financial wizard, Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht, as Minister of Eco- 
iomics, 

Abroad, the two dictators continued 
their campaign to supplement the 
neager natural wealth within their 
own frontiers, Germany, with her 
claim to colonies still unanswered, had 
the more pressing problem. Both na- 
tions repeatedly startled the world 
with flagrant violations of internation- 
il law and almost open contempt for 
the sanctity of treaties. 

No better evidence of the Fascist’s 
determination to work together to 
force their ends could have been given 
than the momentous formation of the 
Rome-Berlin axis. When Italy pen- 
ned her name to the German-Japanese 
“anti-Communist” pact and Mussolini 
celebrated the alliance by visiting his 
fellow dictator in Germany, the work 
of dividing Europe into opposing 
camps was almost completed. The 
finishing touch was Italy’s withdrawal 
from the League of Nations. 

SOVIET: Butt of the Fascist al- 
liance, Soviet Russia itself passed a 
difficult year. Its unofficial assistance 
in arms and men to Loyalist Spain kept 
it constantly embroiled on the in- 
ternational front. Its persistent en- 
mity toward the Fascist powers, cul- 
minating in blunt, provocative ac- 
cusations against Italy during the 
“piracy” crisis, were largely respon- 
sible for the breakdown of non-inter- 
vention in Spain. 

Early in the year, it became evident 
that something was radically wrong 
inside Russia. Apparently the Soviet 
government had unearthed a far-flung 
under-cover conspiracy to destroy the 
Stalinist government. Week after 
week, month after month, the long 
arm of Moscow reached out to smash 


“Trotskyist wreckers,” until more 
than 1,300 had fallen before firing 


squads and countless others had been 
blotted out behind prison walls. No 
one was safe—even the great and 
popular Marshal Mikhail Tukhachev- 
sky, builder of the powerful Red army, 
died in the terror. That the bloody 
“purges” had not washed away all 
cpposition to Stalin seemed evident 
from reports of fresh executions to- 
ward the end of the year (see page 8). 


Determined to show a doubtful 


world that new Russia was at peace 
with itself, the Soviet government 
evolved an amazing “democratic” con- 
stitution, providing for a “freely elect- 
ed” government which ostensibly was 
hereafter to run the Soviet. Toward 
the year’s end, all Russia went to the 
polls for the first time in the nation’s 
history to vote for the unopposed can- 
didates of the Stalinist dictatorship. 

ORIENT: Not until July did the 
year’s most momentous story break. 
Then, with surprising suddenness, war 
flames swept the Orient. Seizing on 
a convenient “incident,” Japan set out 
to supplement its acquisition of Man- 
churia by conquest of five north China 
provinces. 

China for the first time showed 
organized resistance to the Japanese 
invasion, but it was not enough. De- 
spite heroic stands and some victories, 
German-trained troops of Generalissi- 
mo Chiang Kai-shek were driven 
steadily backward with terrific losses, 
First Peking fell, then Shanghai, then 
Nanking. Flushed with victory, mili- 
tary Nippon pushed onward to the 
south, surpassing all original inten- 
tions. In 1936, Japan had 500,000 
square miles of China; as 1937 neared 
a close, it had 645,000 square miles. In 
the face of this success, the Brussels 
“peace” conference crumbled like wet 
sand, 

The full horror of modern warfare 
stood revealed in the Oriental con- 
flict. Time and again, reports of 
civilian bombings and massacre came 
from the battle-fronts. Over-enthu- 
Siastic Japanese forces did_ their 
cause no good in foreign eyes by the 
thoroughness of their slaughter. Two 
grave “blunders” engulfed the Is- 
land Empire in floods of wrath from 
the citizens and governments of Great 
Britain and America. The first was 
the machine-gunning of British Am- 
bassador to China Sir Hughe M. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, the second the 
apparently deliberate sinking of the 
American gunboat Panay. Full import 
of the latter incident was still uncer- 
tain as 1937 approached its end. 

AT HOME: In the United States, for- 
cign struggles vied with vital domes- 
tic problems for the attention of the 
public and the government. Abhor- 
ring war but fully conscious of the 
folly of complete isolationism, the na- 
tion sought to strike a balance between 
aloofness and entanglement. Scarce- 
ly less difficult and certainly no less 
crucial were the problems of manag- 
ing the vast economic and political 
machinery of the world’s richest 
country. 

INTERNATIONAL: Like a mirror 
before a fire, the United States during 
1937 reflected the steadily increasing 
glow of war-like spirit in the rest 
of the world. 

America started the year on the 
international front with a series of 
efforts toward peace through reason. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s al- 
most universally acclaimed reciprocal 
trade pacts were supplemented and 
strengthened with the _ tri-partite 
monetary agreement with England and 
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Magnifieshearing. Scientific invention. 
Not a treatment device, Not electric— 
no battery noise, no upkeep, no appara- 
tus to carry—light weight. Fitsoverear 
without head-band. Write for test trial today. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., 18 E. 43rd St., (P) W. ¥. C. 


Lodestone $1 per pair 


Cards, Dice, Inks, Charms, Combe 
FREE. Gth and 7th Books of Moses 
D. SMYTHE CO., Box 15, Newark, Mo. 


RUPTURED? 


Get Up-To-Date Relief 


Why try to worry along with old-fashioned 
trusses that gouge your flesh—press heavily on 
hips and spine—enlarge opening—fail to hold 
ruptureupandin? Youneed the Cluthe. Nole 
straps or cutting belts. Automatic adjustable 
pad seals opening—follows every body move- 
ment with instant increased support in case of 
Strain. Cannot slip. Holds rupture whether at 
workorplay. Light,easytowear. Waterproof. 
Canbe worninbath. Send foramazing Fi 100 
page, cloth-bound book “Advice To Ruptured” 
and details of liberal truthful 60-day trial offer. 
Also names of grateful Cluthe users (publication 
permitted) inyour neighborhood. Write today, 
Cluthe Sons, Dept. 12, Bloomfield, New Jersey, 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that rae 











* 





eat and talk with greater comfort and security; 
many cases almost as well as with natural t 
Klutch lessens the constant fear ofa dropping, 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggist vom 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on 





stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you ay 
ture. Automatic air cushion assists Na- 

or hard pads. No salves or plasters. Sent on trial to 
Brooks Company, 310-P State Street, Marshall, Michigan 


generous trial box. (© 1. P. INO, 
Why suffer with that rupture? Learn Wo ! 
ture to close the opening—has relieved 

it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in stores. Write 








HART & CO., Box 2702-A, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
about my Appliance for reducible rup- 

thousands of men, women and children. No obnoxiouseprings 
for confidential information sent free in plain envelope. 





Magazines 
for One Year 
Any 4 in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—Good Stories 

—Home Circle 

—Home Friend 

—Home Arts Needlecraft 
—Houschold Magazine 
—Leghorn World 


—Mother’s Home Life 
uth Rock Monthly 


—American Fruit Grower 

—American Poultry 
Journal 

—Blade & Ledger 

—Breeder’s Gazette 

—Capper’s Farmer 

—Cloverleaf American 
Review 


—Country Home mee A 
—Everybody’s Poultry Journal 


Magazine —Successful Farming 
—Farm Journal —Woman’s World 
~—Gentlewoman Magazine X PATHFINDER 

Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 


Check magazines wanted and send this ptm 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. CO. 
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France, an attempt to alleviate the 
economic strains believed by many to 
be the root of all war. 

Determined to keep out of war, 
the government enacted a new and 
stronger Neutrality Act, empowering 
the President to restrict commerce 
and credit with warring nations. The 
country’s sentiment for peace 20 years 
after the World war seemed stronger 
than ever. 

With the first fighting in the Orient, 
however, a subtle change in Washing- 
ton’s attitude on war and peace began 
to be apparent. To ‘many it seemed 
that the government was beginning to 
despair of preserving peace through 
pacific means. First qutright evidence 
of this trend came with President 
Roosevelt’s now famous Chicago dec- 
laration on America’s “active search” 
for peace. 

From then on, Washington’s stand 
became increasingly “firm.” On the 
thin ground that the war was still 
undeclared, the President failed to in- 
voke the Neutrality Act. He thus 
served notice that America intended 
to protect her financial stake in the 
Orient, even at the risk of conflict. 
Furthermore, whether incidentally or 
not, non-application of neutrality was 
a distinct aid to China, which would 
have suffered far more than Japan 
by the cutting off of American credit 
and supplies. 

Washington’s new international at- 
titude culminated in its handling of the 
Panay incident. Taking complete 
charge, Roosevelt demanded full satis- 
faction in extremely strong diplomatic 
language. His direct statements to the 
deified Japanese emperor were un- 
precedented in diplomatic history (see 
page 7). 

Whether this swing toward “posi- 
tive internationalism” had the backing 
of the American people, none knew. It 
was certain that organized peace 
groups resented the shift. It was cer- 
tain, too, that friends of the Neutrality 
Act resented the use of a pretext to 
avoid its use. Yet in Congress there 


was remarkably little attempt to make 





political capital of the situation. Only 
one thing—calling of the Ludlow 
peace amendment to the floor of the 
House — suggested that desire for 
peace, no matter what the cost, might 
still be the mind of the country. 

DOMESTIC: While Washington thus 
reacted to struggles abroad, the nation 
at home continued its harassed search 
for economic and political peace. 

Emerging from the blackest depres- 
sion in its history, America celebrat- 
ed the 150th anniversary of the sign- 
ing of its Constitution. But the year 
showed clearly that the great ques- 
tions surrounding the making of that 
document were still far from settled. 
In every corner of the nation, the 
“great debate” went on, revolving 
around the respective merits of a“pure 
democracy” in which the masses could 
guard themselves from encroachments 
of vested minorities, or a restricted de- 
mocracy protected by checks and bal- 
ances from usurpation by demagogues. 

Determined to translate its “popu- 
lar mandate” quickly and directly into 
law, the New Deal trained its guns on 
the institution it believed was block- 
ing the nation’s will—the Supreme 
Court. The result was an historic bat- 
ile that ripped New Deal ranks 
asunder, clogged the Administration’s 
social program and reawakened hope 
in the hearts of Roosevelt’s enemies. 

With the tragically dramatic death 
of Senate leader Joseph Robinson and 
the end of the Court plan, it became 
evident that revolt was brewing with- 
in the Democratic party. Conserva- 
tive Democrats, mostly southerners, 
challenged the Roosevelt leadership 
with increasing boldness. Revelations 
of Justice Hugo Black’s Ku Klux: Klaa 
affiliations widened the breach. Two 
sessions of Congress saw major New 
Deal pledges like wage-hour legisla- 
tion, government reorganization and 
power planning hamstrung and per- 
haps killed. 

Enough of the Rooseveltian social 
theories survived, however, to work 
profound changes in the nation. With 
the validation of the Wagner Act by 


International 


Great Floods Brought Homelessness and Caused Damage Amounting to $500,000,000 
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Labor Attained a New Significance 


the Supreme Court, the already mili- 
tant forces of organized labor assumed 
new potency. John L. Lewis’s lusty 
young giant, the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization, made history }) 
wresting labor agreements from Big 
Steel and all of the auto industry b 
Ford. The price was heavy—while 
they lasted, the auto sit-downs and th: 
death-scarred strike against Little 
Steel was a severe strain on the na 
tional economy. But labor, though 
divided, marched on, The year’s end 
saw repeated but fruitless efforts to 
bring peace between the C. I. O. and 
the American Federation of Labor 
after months of hostility and recrim- 
ination. 

As the country struggled to adjust 
itself to the new order of things, its 
economic condition presented startling 
contrasts of good and bad. Income on 
the nation’s farms touched nine bil- 
lions, the highest peak since 1929. 
Then came the threat of huge crops, 
dropping prices and danger ahead fo! 
agriculture. In Washington, the Dem- 
ocratic leadership created a new farm 
program, including already outlawed 
provisions for compulsory crop con- 
trol and a new feature of planned far: 
economy, the ever-normal granary. 

In the industrial world, indexes 
rose steadily for seven months, then 
plunged sickeningly downward. Th: 
government spending that had pulled 
business from the swamp of depres 
sion had been sharply reduced, politi- 
cal turmoil clouded the future, and 
recession was the inevitable result 
In Washington, the Democratic leader- 
ship worked out a program of govern- 
ment encouragement to industry. Dis- 
cussed as prime objectives were a bal- 
anced budget and revision of taxes 
on business. 

Side by side with the politico-eco- 
nomic struggle toward a better life 
went the age-old fight against the tra- 
ditional enemies—disease, death and 
disaster. Medicine inaugurated cam- 
paigns against two of its most virulent 
foes—cancer and venereal infection. 
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AGENTS WANTED (MALE) __ 


IF YOU AGREE to demonstrate I’ll send you Free a 
big stock of actual samples food products, home 
necessities, etc., and show you how to earn up to $3.00 

an hour. Biair, Dept. 787-R, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


AVIA N 


AVIATION APPRENTICES. Good Pay—Big Future 
Write, immediately, enclosing stamp. Mechanix 
Universal Aviation Service. Strathmoor Station, Dept. 
Q-2, Detroit, Michigan 
ot BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RAISE CANARIES: Men and ‘Women, get into this 
pleasant profitable business. Small investment, big 
fits. We buy your birds, other markets waiting 
ee booklet. Ill. Bird Co., Dept. 216, Olney, Il) 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE “COURSES AND ~ BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
‘ourses Bought) Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


DDRESS POSTCARDS AT HOME. 
card. Everything supplied. 
etics, (P), Hynes, California. 


ELL AMAZING NEW “BOOK by 
Endorse! by doctors and clergy. 
hole or part time. Write for particulars 
iblishing Co., Burke Bldg., Rochesten N.Y. 
OMEN WHO CAN SEW—vwrite me today for amaz- 
ing opportunity to earn extra money without can- 
ssing. Harford, Dept. B-28, Cincinnati, Ohio 
HORSE TRAINING 
HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’’—A book 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free; 
» obligation. Simply address Beery School of Horse- 


anship, Dept. 501, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
INSTRUCTION 


" 


| 





Pay 2c per 
Write Dorothea Cos- 








noted physician. 
Big profits easy 
Science 


LAY GUITAR OR VIOLIN AT SIGHT. Guckert’s 
Book. 50 cents. Union Music Pub. Co., 1721 Sum- 
t, Toledo, Ohio. 


= NURSERY STOCK 


E SELL ON THH INSTALLMENT PLAN—Best va- 

rieties Peach and Apple Trees low as 5c; 
nes, 3c; Shrubs, 10c; Evergreens, 265c. 
id Novelty Seeds. Catalog Free. Benton 
Nursery, Box 511, Rogers, Ark. 


PATENTS 





County 





NVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 














patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right, St. Louis, Mo. 
_____—_s PHOTO FINISHING "i 
3PLIT-SECOND SERVICE!—Pictures returned the 


same day received. Two beautiful professional en- 
argements and 8 guaranteed neverfade perfectone 
prints 25c coin. Sixteen pictures from roll 26c. Eight 
eautiful enlargements from roll only 25c. Candid 
Rolls developed Free!—prints enlarged to 3x4, only 
4c each. American Photo Shop, _LaCrosse, Wis 


THE PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 
developed, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
ne tinted enlargement, or eight reprints, 25c coin. 
Reprints 3c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
polis, Minn. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 
professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 
ade, perfect tone prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo Serv- 
e, LaCrosse, Wis. 

,OLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
prints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
rint Service, Box A, Roanoke, Virginia. 








WO BEAUTIFUL “Professional Double Weight En- 
largements and eight lifetime prints, 25c. Reprints 
Mays Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. 
with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 


PIANISTS 


PIANISTS: Free booklet reveals remarkable method 
improving technic, sight reading, playing. Quick 
esults. Write Broadwell Studios, Dept. 350-A 
Bendix Bldg., Los Angeles. 


ROOFLESS PLATES sicion'egun 


Featherweight — no gagging— 
Natural Taste—Holds Better. 
Singers, Speakers like the extra 
tongue room, clearer mouth. 
All forms false teeth—by mail 
—as low as $9.75. 60-day trial. 
Write for FREE catalog, im- 
pression material and sample. 


~ Roll developed 
15, Maywood, Il. 














We trust you. iy ~ yl payments. 
HOD LAB., 2056 H iillams Bs: Bidg., TAMPA, FLA. 





PROSTATE SUFFERERS 


- Let me tell you how J com- 
pletely CURED MYSELF of Painful Prostate Gland 
trouble with a few easy home treatments, at practically 
4 oust. No drugs, medicine or electricity ! Write today. 

. TRONS, 2108 Payne Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


ILES DON’T BE CUT 
p Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 





for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the 4% that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C19 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 








Prompted by the vigorous work of 
U. S. Surgeon General Dr. Thomas 
Parran, Jr., “insurgent” doctors began 
a move toward making government 
directly responsible for the health of 
all its citizens. 

Calamity had its days in 1937. Over 


Lakehurst, N. J., the giant dirigible 
Hindenburg burst horrifyingly into 


flames in one of the greatest disasters 
in air history. In New London, Tex., 
exploding gas blew 455 schoolchildren 
into eternity. Early in the year great 
floods left scores dead, a million home- 
less and caused wreckage totaling 
$500,000,000. 
And natural 
changes in 


wrought its 
Symbols of a 
vanishing era, millionaires John D. 
tockefeller and Andrew W, Mellon 
passed away. Science lost a colorful 
figure in the death of Guglielmo Mar- 
coni. In another air tragedy, Amelia 
Earhart vanished over the Pacific. 

THE YEAR AHEAD: Such, in barest 
outline, was the history of 1937. Asa 
prelude to 1938, it could hardly be 
called cheering. Not yet had man 
learned to solve his problems without 
recourse to savage blood-letting. Not 
yet could he successfully control the 
technological miracle he has wrought 
in the modern world. Not yet was he 
safe from pestilence or disaster. 

Yet the picture was not all black. 
For even while he fought in 1937, man 
recognized the essential stupidity of 
Slaughter. The responsibilities of the 
state for the economic well-being of 
its subjects became better understood 
than ever before in history. Science 
and medicine were marching still, and 
disaster could not halt progress. 

Even in the pathos of the struggle 
of 1937, there was something funda- 
mentally heroic, something recogniz- 
ably hopeful. For beneath the strife 
and tragedy was the indestructible 
core of faith—faith that someday there 
would be a world that “sensitive and 
timid natures could regard without a 
shudder 


death 
society. 








SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED COUNTY DISTRIBUTORS. Excellent op- 
portunity for earnings. Nationally advertised prod- 
uct. Large company. 


Dept. 253, Pyr-Pyter Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. a 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 

Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 

GET “HOW TO WRITE SONGS” by famous Broad- 
way composer and free Rhyming Dictionary. Song- 

writers Institute, 1234-G Broadway, NYC. 

SONG POEMS WANTED—any subject 

a ae today for offer. Richard Bros., 
g.. 











Send best 
14 Woods 
Chicago. 


CUT THIS OUT ! 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 
scription Representatives in 
all states. Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 


Circulation Manager 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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If Ruptured | 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. 
S. Rice, Inc., 58N Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
You will receive absolutely free and no 
obligation a genuine sample bottle of 
Lymphol and full particulars of the amaz- 
ing Support with which Lymphol is used 
for control of reducible Rupture that is 
bringing a new ease, comfort and freedom 
to thousands who have suffered for years. 


No matter how bad the rupture, if reduct- 
ble, how long you have had it, or how hard 
to hold; no matter how many kinds of trusses 
you have worn, let nothing prevent you from 
writing today. Whether you are tall and 
thin, short and steut or have a large Rupture, 
this marvelous support will so tend to con- 
trol the ruptured parts that you should be 
as free to work at any occupation as though 
you had never been ruptured. 


You can test this combined Method for re- 
ducible Rupture for 15 days. If not satisfac- 
tory, return it. W. S. Rice, Inc., 58N Main 
St., Adams, N. Y. Write today. 


No JOKE Jo BE DEAF 


-~Every & person knows that— 
rag tet d Way made fot OF hear his watch tick after 
being deaf for twenty-five years, with his Arti- 
ficial Ear Dreme. He wore them day and night. 
They stopped his head 
noises. They are invisible 
endocutestents nowires 

Write for 








" TRUE t ETORY. Also 

be booklet on Deaf nesa, rtifictal Kar Drum 
E WAY COMPANY | 

% Ne t, Michigan 


724 McKerchey Bidg 


rar TRIAL. If a 
send $1; ton tobe 
Write for 

today. WKS TERUINE, 
817 Qhie Av. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package 
amazing results. Endorsed by doctors. 

PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. 2, Miami, Oklahoma. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused 
unnatural collection of water in abdomen, fe 
and legs, and when pressure above ankles learts 
a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, Dept. 585, ATLANTA, GA. 


fare AMPLES OF REMARK. 
FREE ete Treatment FOR 


Stomach Ulcers 


(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 

















H. H. Bromley, of Rut- 
land, Vt., writes: “I suf- 
fered for 10 years th 
acid-stomach trouble. 

tors all told me I ul- 
cers and would have_ to 
diet the rest of my Ife. 
Before taking your treat- 
ment I weighed 143 pounds 


soft foods and milk. 

jets, I weigh 171-3 

ets, we 

can eat almost abythine 
and feel perfectly well.” If you suffer from - 


gestion, gastritis, heartburn, bloating or any other 
stomach trouble induced by gastric hyperacidity, 


and could eat nothing but 
b- 





too, should receive quick relief. Send at once 
FREE Samples of this wonderful treatment. A 
free Booklet is included. Write 

PHILADELPHIA VON CO. Dept. 940-E 


Fox Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$3.50 Truss FREE 32% 


now or ever— you get this truss just for pear a 
rupture method which gives quick relief in most 
cases. Doctor’s Invention ~ Diff fferent. No Leg 
Straps, no Elastic Belts or Leather Bands. Does not 
gouge or enlerge openi Eliminates severe pres- 
sure. Hold aure JP and IN. Cannot slip. 
Easy to wear. mfortable. No harness. Method 
sent on 80 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 


E. 0. KOCH, 9073 Koch Bldg, 2906 Main St, Kansas City, Mo, 


Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 
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-+»Many a Woman Exclaimed 


; “Can you imagine it! A review of the current 
movies, Hollywood gossip, the news of prominent 
women and their accomplishments, fashions—just 
about everything a busy woman ought to know 
about—all condensed and interestingly told to you 
in a few columns of a single magazine. That’s 
exactly what I’ve found right here in PATHFINDER. 
Why, after only an hour’s delightful reading I feel 
just as well informed as any woman could be.”’ 


EE 





-»» Many a Youngster Shouted 


“Oh! Gee! I’m so glad Uncle Tom gave us 
a subscription to PATHFINDER for Christmas 
instead of another game or toy. You know, sister, 
this is the magazine that our teacher says we should 
read for our current events study. She says PATH- 
FINDER tells all about interesting people and im- 
portant events, and that she recommends it because 
it is so easy to understand. I’ll bef you that I 
will be at the head of our class from now on.” 


a 





_ _ «+«Many a Busy Man Said 


“T have just finished reading the first copy of my 
; subscription to PATHFINDER and I’ve made two im- 
portant discoveries. First, that there really is a way 
to find order in the chaos of today’s news... and that 
way is to read PATHFINDER, for it explains everything 
so clearly and completely.. Second, I discovered that I 
have been spending needless hours every day reading 
the papers and listening to news broadcasts, in a vain 
attempt to piece together the important news. Here- 
after I am going to let the Editors of PATHFINDER 
sift the daily mass of news for me and explain all 
that’s important in their own brief though complete 
terse style. Then I’ll be saving both time and money.” 





SUBSCRIBE TO PATHFINDER [Mike We ny 


There’s a handy order form on page 11, this issue 
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